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By E. C. Beacom, B.A., and 
L. W. Copp, B.A., B.Paed. 


The authors of this workbook are well-known in the field of 
education in Ontario, Mr. Beacom as Science Master at the 
Stratford Normal School, and Mr. Copp as Principal of the 
Peterborough Normal School. Both have a wide knowledge 
of the difficulties involved in teaching Science to pupils in 
the early grades. In this first volume of a new workbook 
series they provide both teacher and pupil with helpful 
suggestions for a more interesting approach to elementary 
school science. Outstanding features of the series are: 


@ A full course for Grade III, some of which can be 
used in modified form for Grade II and Grade IV. 


@ Ample additional material for projects and exercises 
for each month of the school year. 


@ Provides each student with a complete Science note- 
book of his year’s work. 


@ Accurately and beautifully illustrated with black 
and white drawings. 


Copies will be sent on approval upon request. 


CLARKE, IRWIN & COMPANY LIMITED 


Toronto 2 
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Hon. R. Earl Ansley, 


Minister of Education 


NOTHER YEAR has slipped into oblivion and we stand, hopeful, on 
the threshold of a new one. Such occasions usually cause people to 
reflect on the past and speculate in regard to the future. 


By and large, how did the world fare in 1946? Some of its greatest 
fears, as well as its dearest hopes, have not been realized. 


Conflicts still occur in French Indo-China, Palestine, the Chinese Re- 
public and e/sewhere, but war as we knew it a few years ago no longer 
exists. On the other hand, the peace treaty that is finally to settle the differ- 
ences between the former warring nations is still unsigned. 


The atom bomb has not been unleashed to wreak deadly destruction 
in the world, but no plan for its control has been adopted. Reconversion and 
recovery in the industrial world are far from complete; but many crippling 
strikes have been settled. 


Probably these unrealized hopes and fears tend to cancel each other, 
with the result that the situation justifies neither unbounded optimism nor 
dark despair. 


More than ever the watchword for 1947 could be ‘Courage.’ Although 
little appears to have been done to restore the world to normal, in many cases 





careful plans have been laid and necessary groundwork completed which will 
greatly facilitate desirable progress in the new year. 


We must not minimize the task. Chaos, due to the ravages of war and 
conflicting ideologies, still reigns throughout Europe; food, clothing and 
shelter (the essentials of mere existence) are in desperately short supply 
over there, and, to a lesser but still uncomfortable degree, on our own con- 
tinent; greed, selfishness and ignorance are impeding efforts at reconstruc- 
tion and retarding the establishment of efficient forms of government in 
areas that were disorganized by the recent conflict. 


That the outlook might well quail the stoutest hearts cannot be denied; 
but the same fortitude and ingenuity that accomplished so many unbelievable 
things during the war still exist. Surely they can be used as energetically 
and effectively to reconstruct the world as they were to destroy those 
forces that so recently were endeavoring to blot out western civilization. 


In the field of education the duties are less spectacular than those 
connected with drafting peace treaties and reconstructing a war-torn world. 
However, it is foundation work in so far as the development of character 
and desirable social attitudes on the part of men and women is concerned. 
Instructing the young is so fundamental and has such far-reaching results 
that it cannot be undertaken lightly. 


Therefore, it is of the highest importance that we should face the 
new year with fortitude and determination. 


ALBERTA SCIENCE TEACHERS 


THE NEW MILLAR OBSERVOSCOPE 
STAR FINDER 





An aid to students of astronomy or navigation. 
Locates celestial bodies quickly and accurately. 
Made on the principle of the equatorial mounting 
of the astronomer’s telescope. Constructed 
throughout of impact-resistant phenolic plastics. 
Helps the student in visualizing the coordinate 
system. No charts necessary. Star or constella- 
tion for observation are looked up in list of 55 
stars provided. May be mounted on camera tripod. 
Designed for use north of the equator. Mechani- 
cally simple, accurate and reasonably priced. 


PRICE TO EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS $12.00 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


OF CANADA LIMITED 


SCIENTIFIC M4 LABORATORY 
INSTRUMENTS FNCO| «=s- APPARATUS 
129 ADELAIDE ST. W. : : 7275 ST. URBAIN ST. 





TORONTO, ONT. MONTREAL, QUE. 
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E BELIEVE that, “Boys and girls born and raised in this coun- 
try may go as far as their ambition and ability will take them, 
because the schools are free and open to all; and free educa- 

tion is the principal means by which the ideal of equal opportunity 
may be put into action.” 
But this is what we do in Alberta: 
One thousand boys and girls of school age are not in school. 
Fifteen thousand boys and girls of school age are being “taught” 
by “sitters” who have no professional and no academic qualifications. 
Twenty thousand boys and girls of school age are being taught 
by teachers with substandard professional and/or academic qualifica- 
tions. 


HE FACT is that Alberta’s educational system, the best in Canada 
at one time, is falling apart simply because of the lack of money 
with which to pay salaries that will ensure teachers a good 

standard of living, and with which to provide pensions that will ensure 
teachers independence and moderate comfort after retirement. This de- 
terioration in education has meant injury and loss—not, of course, to the 


we 
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taxpayers—but to the boys and girls who have been denied a sound 
education, the kind of injury for which there is no compensation, no 
recovery, and no penalty imposed on those responsible. This deteriora- 
tion could and should have been prevented; it must be checked now. 


There is no time left to drag into education any more make-shifts; 
too many have been tried already, such as, lowering the entrance 
requirements to the Faculty of Education, giving short teacher-train- 
ing courses to students a bit “short” in academic standing, setting 
“sitters” in classrooms, remitting fees and handing out scholarships— 
in fact, any device that would evade, or at least postpone, providing 
adequate funds for salaries and pensions. 


The time has come when all the facts must be put before the 
people of Alberta, so that they may realize the plight of education in 
this Province, and so that they may realize the absolute necessity for 
sufficient money to salvage what still remains of our once vaunted 
educational system and to begin rebuilding. If the people of Alberta 
are shown what the educational system of this Province has come to, 
they can be depended upon to make their voices heard in a demand 
that will produce some constructive action immediately. 


HE PROVINCIAL Government, and no other body, must answer 
for elementary and secondary education. To date, the Provincial 
Government has retained 99% control of elementary and second- 

ary education, although it has provided only 21% of the total cost of 
that education. There may be no valid objections to the control of 
education being vested in the Provincial Government, but there are 
valid and vigorous objections to the meagre financial assistance given 
by the Provincial Government to elementary and secondary education. 
The time has come when the Provincial Government must admit its 
responsibility to the boys and girls of this Province and make plans 
to rebuild the educational system of Alberta. 


This does not imply that, because the Provincial Government 
has borne a small proportion of the cost of education, the school 
districts have been compelled to spend beyond their limits. Far from 
it. Nor is there any implication that an increase in the Provincial 
grants for education should result in a corresponding decrease in local 
support. When provincial grants are increased—and increased they 
must be—this possibility should be guarded against. However, it does 
mean that, if education is to survive as a service to the children, the 
Provincial Government must accept full responsibility for that educa- 
tion. 
4 The A.T.A. Magazine 










































F THE boys and girls of Alberta are to be given a chance to get an 
education—which should be theirs by birthright—teachers’ salaries 
must be increased by $2,000,000, and pensions must be raised to $50 

a month for 25 years of service, with additional allowances based on 

length of service and deductions from salary. Otherwise, in September, 

e 1947, Alberta will have fewer teachers than in September, 1946, ad 

. still fewer in September, 1948. 

y PENSIONS FOR ALBERTA TEACHERS 

5 


ENSIONS are:a prime factor in the shortage of teachers because 
they represent the only estate that most teachers are able to 
accumulate during their working years. At present, teachers re- 

' ceive a pension of $35 a month, of which the Government pays one- 

half, or $17.50 a month. A man, age 20, may purchase a ‘pension of 
, $17.50 a month, beginning at age 65, for $1.44 a month, and a woman, 
; for $1.66 a month. One dollar and forty-four cents represents, then, 
! the amount that the Government has contributed each month to the 
: estate of a teacher who has devoted his life to education. 

As teachers, like everyone else, must make provision for their old 
age, it is obvious that pensions are a factor in the shortage of teachers. 
There is every reason to believe that, if pensions were sufficient to 
guarantee independence and comfort after retirement, many qualified 
and experienced teachers would not have left the profession for more 
remunerative employment. It is also obvious that, if the pensions 
were adequate, teachers with 15 or more years of service could not 

afford to leave the profession as it would mean relinquishing all claim 
to the estates which had been built up by the Government to provide 
them with pensions on retirement. On the other hand, the present 
pension plan offers no inducement to anyone to remain in teaching; 
and any teacher who is financially alert knows that, in order to acquire 
an estate upon which he may live in moderate comfort after retirement, 
he must get out of teaching and either enter business or agriculture 
for himself or seek employment with a company that makes provision, 
directly or indirectly, for adequate retirement allowances. 

ALBERTA, A WEALTHY PROVINCE, IS IN A FINANCIAL 

POSITION TO PAY MORE TOWARDS AN ESTATE THAN 
$1.50 A MONTH. 
IN ALBERTA TEACHING IS STILL “ITS OWN REWARD” 


2,400 teachers are paid less than $100 a month. 
4,300 teachers are paid less than $125 a month. 
5,000 TEACHERS ARE PAID LESS THAN $150 A MONTH. 


1,000 TEACHERS ARE PAID MORE THAN $150 A MONTH. 
300 teachers are paid more than $200 a month. 
140 teachers are paid more than $250 a month. 
10 teachers are paid more than $300 a month. 
NO TEACHER IS PAID MORE THAN $375 A MONTH. 


Beginning at age 65, teachers receive pensions of $35 a month. 
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WHY ALBERTA IS SHORT OF TEACHERS 


1. 4,000 qualified teachers earn less than the “sitters” (taking into 
account one year of training). 


2. High-school graduates, having associated with teachers for 12 
years know all about their stipends; and, therefore, in 1946 only 200 
enrolled with the Faculty of Education. 


3. High-school graduates know that teachers are being exploited, 
and therefore shun teaching as a career. 


4. High-school graduates know that exploitation leads to segrega- 
tion, and that segregation leads to ostracism. 


5. High-school graduates know that, in addition to low salaries, 
isolation is inevitably the lot of rural teachers. 


Last August a School Board advertised for a Principal at $1800. 
As no teacher applied, the Board engaged a “SUPERvisor” at a salary 
of $1900 a year. The Board then found itself obliged to spend $500 
for correspondence courses. Also, it will receive $250 less in school 
grants. For the same outlay—$1900 plus $500 plus $250, total $2650 
—this Board could undoubtedly have had the service of a well-qualified, 
experienced Principal, as an advertisement last July offering $2650 
would have brought in scores of applications. But no. When this Board 
failed to land a Principal for $1800 it thought nothing of throwing 
away $2650 of the district’s money for a questionable substitute for the 
education of the senior pupils in the school. 


Last year Alberta had a surplus of ten million dollars and a 
deficit of two thousand teachers! ! 


Already, one-third of the boys and girls of school age in Alberta 
are affected by the shortage of teachers. 


If it is worth $5 a day to “sit” in a classroom, it is worth $10 
a day to teach in the same classroom. 





On December 31, 1946, another sixty teachers left their classrooms. 
The solution, as usua!, was to open another can of “sitters.” 
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SUMMER SESSION 
1947 





University of Alberta 


CALENDAR NOW AVAILABLE 


Address inquiries to: 


The Registrar, U. of A. 


or 








The Director, Summer Session 
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HE Provincial Executive held its 


regular pre-Christmas meeting 
in Edmonton on Saturday, December 
14, 1946. The mid-winter meeting 
has always been a heavy one, and 
this was no exception. It is not my 
intention to report on this meeting. 
Such a report will go out to Council- 
lors from the General Secretary in 
due course. I would, however, like 
to comment on one or two of the 
matters which were discussed by the 
Executive. 


At the present time the major 
problem facing Education throughout 
the country, is, of course, the very 
serious shortage of teachers. Al- 
though this condition has now existed 
for several years, no definite or ef- 
fective action has yet been taken to 
remedy the situation by those re- 
sponsible. As the matter now stands, 
there is no probability that the con- 
dition will improve for many years, 
without a definite change in policy. 
If adequate salaries were offered to 
teachers in 1947, the “apparent” 
shortage could be rapidly overcome, 
and by adequate, I mean salaries be- 
ginning at a basic rate several hun- 
dred dollars higher than at present, 
with generous allowances made for 
experience and qualifications. 

The schools will not be staffed by 
persuading Grade XII graduates to 
enter teacher training. There are 
not sufficient graduates from our 
high schools to make up the shortage 
even if two or three times the present 
number decided to teach, so long as 
the loss from the profession each 
year continues as it has done. These 
are not merely casual observations 
but are based on careful study of 
available statistics. Moreover, the 
qualified teachers are here. Hun- 
dreds have been trained and have 
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become qualified in the last few 
years, but they are not teaching in 
our schools. In fact, several hundred 
more leave every year. If schools 
are to be staffed, it must be by at- 
tracting back into the profession 
those who have already been trained, 
but who have left teaching for work 
that gives them greater material 
rewards. 

The Association has been asked 
what it is doing, or intends to do, to 
help solve the teacher problem. The 
implication has been that we are 
doing nothing. The Executive is 
convinced, after studying the matter 
carefully, that the difficulty could 
be largely overcome if salaries were 
offered that would bring these quali- 
fied teachers back into the schools, 
but that as long as this is not done 
the shortage will continue. No doubt, 
many will’ say that this is going to 
cost too much, and continue to urge 
that there must be some other solu- 
tion. If that attitude prevails among 
the majority of trustees and in the 
Government, the problem will simply 
continue to become more acute. 


So important did the Executive 
consider the matter of salaries, and 
the related problems of pensions and 
the “‘sitter system” of supervising 
correspondence lessons, that the 
special meeting of Councillors was 
called on January 3 to discuss these 
questions. 


Much concern was also expressed 
by members of the Executive over 
the tremendous and continued growth 
of the supervisor, or “sitter system.” 
The public in many instances seem to 
be accepting the “sitters” as teach- 
ers, and their duties in many cases 
seem to differ little from that of 
teachers. They have been referred 
to, by some who should know better, 
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as supervising “‘teachers.”” We have 
no quarrel with the “sitters” as indi- 
viduals. It is better that they should 
be working with lessons prepared 
and handled by competent teachers 
in the Correspondence Branch than 
that these same unqualified people 
should be granted permits to teach 
without such assistance. They are 
in no sense teachers, and what we 
deplore is the acceptance of this 
system as the only immediate solu- 
tion of the whole problem, and the 
manner in which it is gradually 
establishing itself as a regular part 
of our educational system. 

The A.T.A. and A.S.T.A. are again 
cooperating with our Provincial 
organizations in holding an Educa- 
tional Conference, and in conducting 





an extensive publicity campaign deal- 
ing with educational problems. You 
will be hearing much more about 
both of these. I am certain that 
teachers will give all the support they 
possibly can to the campaign. 

I have hopes that 1947 will see 
progress made in solving our educa- 
tional problems. However, unless 
vigorous action is taken to raise 
salaries very substantially, the schools 
may be worse off than ever at the 
year’s end. The solution rests, not 
with the teachers, but with the Gov- 
ernment, the Department of Educa- 
tion, and the School Boards who 
finance education. 


Sincerely, 
H. C. MELSNESS. 


The Gilmstrip.... 


By D. S. Hamilton, 
Supervisor, Audio-Visual Aids Branch, Department of Education 


E two most widely used visual 


aids to teaching are films and 
filmstrips. Which of these is the more 
useful? 


The answer to this question is en- 
tirely dependent upon the factors one 
desires. At the same time, it will serve 
—since we are mainly concerned with 
filmstrips at the present time—to 
bring out some of the advantages 
which pertain to filmstrips. For there 
are undoubtedly values and advan- 
tages which belong to each. 


Which do you wish as an aid to 
teaching—an episode pictured in mo- 
tion on the screen for ten minutes 
with running commentary (spoken or 
printed), or a series of projected still 
pictures carefully selected for teach- 
ing, each of which can be held on the 
screen as long as is wished or can be 
returned to if desired? 
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Which do you want—filmstrips at 
$2.00 each, the best of which you can 
buy and put in your school library to 
be used when and as you see fit, or 
movie reels which, because of expense, 
will need to be stocked in a central 
library and thus are difficult to get 
exactly when you want them? 

It is possible, however, that you are 
totally unacquainted with filmstrips 
(or filmslides, or slidefilms, as they 
are variously called). Therefore, let us 
make some brief explanations. 


The filmstrip is a strip or roll of 
35 mm. film containing anywhere from 
15 to 60 frames, or pictures. These 
frames are successively turned 
through a projector by hand and are 
directed on the screen as still pictures. 
The filmstrip roll is small and is easily 
stored in a can 1% ins. deep by 1% 
ins. in diameter. The cost of each roll 
ranges usually from $2.00 to $4.00. 
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They cover a wide variety of topics. 
If one has a 35 mm. camera they may 
be made quite easily. 

Filmstrip projectors range in price 
from $50.00 to $80.00. The most popu- 
lar type is one called a tripurpose, 
which can be used for both filmstrips 
and lantern slides. It comes provided 
with a small, black valise case, and 
thus can conveniently be carried from 
place to place. The weight is approxi- 
mately twelve pounds. 

The Audio-Visual Aids Branch has 
a library of over 700 filmstrips which 
can be obtained free, except for post- 
age, by any school in the Province for 
use in its classrooms. 

Some advantages of the filmstrip 
may be recapitulated: 

1. The projection equipment is com- 
paratively inexpensive. 

2. The filmstrips themselves are 
also comparatively inexpensive. It is 
thus quite possible for each school to 
set up its own basic library, thus 
making them available at the exact 
time the teacher wishes to use them. 


Re 1946 CANADA YEAR 
BOOK 


The 1946 CANADA YEAR 
BOOK is now available for dis- 
tribution. Copies of this pub- 
lication may be obtained from 
the King’s Printer, Ottawa, at 
the price of $2.00 a copy. 

By a special concession, 
teachers, students 
and ministers of religion may 
obtain paper-bound copies at 
$1.00 each, but the number 
that has been set aside for this 
purpose is restricted and early 
application for copies by those 
entitled to purchase them is 
desirable. Applications for 
these paper-bound copies should 
be addressed to: The Dominion 
Statistician, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, Ottawa. 
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8. Branch libraries, or more diver- 
sified libraries, can also be set up in 
each of the School Divisions, cities or 
towns. 

4. There is a large supply of film- 
strips on the market. It is thus pos- 
sible to purchase units on almost any 
topic in the curriculum. 

5. Each illustration can be held on 
the screen as long as judged necessary 
for study or discussion, and can be 
returned to when so desired. 

6. Enterprising teachers can experi- 
ment by making some of their own 
filmstrips. 

In conclusion: 


Teachers who have had experience 
in using filmstrips with their classes 
are convinced of their value. As they 
are used more widely this opinion will 
become more widespread throughout 
the Province. It can hardly be other- 
wise, for many of those who have the 
most knowledge of visual aids rate 
filmstrips as highly as, or more highly 
than, any other type of a real aid to 
teaching. 


Re ELECTION OF 
PROVINCIAL EXECUTIVE 


Special Notice to Teachers 

An alphabetical list of the 
members of the Alberta Teach- 
ers’ Association as registered 
on January 31, 1947, will 
appear in the February issue of 
The A.T.A. Magazine. Teachers 
are asked to check this list 
carefully to see whether or not 
their names are included; and, 
if they are not, to notify the 
Head Office immediately. 

This list is being published 
to give each teacher a chance 
to see that his, or her, name is 
not left off the voting list. Be 
sure, therefore, to watch for 
the list and to make the neces- 
sary checkup. 












2 valuable teaching aids 


GET YOURS FREE TODAY! 





AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


1 “Help Make Canada Strong’. 
This booklet is entirely new, 
attractively illustrated! It tells 
about food essentials, vitamins 
and contains a list of Canada’s 
Food Rules. 

You'll find ‘Help Make 
Canada Strong”’ very helpful in 
explaining to your students the 
importance of good nutrition! 


2 “The Canned Food Handbook’’. 


The latest revised edition con- 
tains authoritative answers to 
38 important questions about 
canned foods. 


Widely used by food experts, 
dietitians, nurses and women in 
the home, “The Canned Food 
Handbook” is regarded as a 
necessary part of the home 
economist’s library. 


Order a copy for each student in your class 


FREE! 


No obligation! 


Mail Today! 


ee ienetneniionsteiamtnet! 


FREE! 


p------------- 


Department 1217 
AMERICAN CAN COMPANY, 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


Please send 
( ) copies of “Help Make Canada Strong” and 


( ) copies of the newly Revised Edition of ““‘The 
Canned Food Handbook’’ to 
(Please print name and address) 
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HE Canadian Teachers’ Federa- 


tion, representing professional 
organizations in each of the provinces 
of the Dominion, was organized in 
1919. Since that time, through its 
annual conventions and other activi- 
ties, it has given continuous leader- 
ship both to the public in matters 
pertaining to education, and to the 
teaching profession in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of standards 
of professional service. 

In adopting a national policy, the 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation ac- 
cepts and respects the established 
principles of provincial. autonomy in 
education. At the same time, it 
stands committed to the policies of 
equal educational opportunity for all 
citizens and the encouragement of 
national unity through the schools. 
This statement of policy is intended 
to serve both the teaching profession 
and the public, giving them a clear 
view of the standards and objectives 
necessary in Canadian education. 


Educational Rights and 
Services 


1. It is the inalienable right of 
every Canadian to have that form 
and extent of free education for 
which his capacity is suited, and to 
have the services of carefully select- 
ed and adequately trained teachers. 

2. There must be no discrimina- 
tion because of sex, race, colour, 
creed, social, economic or political 
considerations. 


3. The educational systems of the 
nation should inculcate an apprecia- 
tion and understanding of the obliga- 
tions and privileges of citizenship 
and should promote national unity. 


4. Provincial programs should be 
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co-ordinated sufficiently so as not 
to impede the ‘progress. of pupils 
transferring from.one province to 
another. 


5. Within’the present structure of 
provincial autonomy, Federal grants 
in aid of.education .should be made 
to the provinces, designed to ensure 
a minimum standard of educational 
opportunity and to promote the im- 
provement and expansion of educa- 
tional services throughout the 
Dominion. 


Educational Administration 
and Finance 


1. The administration and control 
of education should remain with the 
provinces, which should be responsi- 
ble for the maintenance and _ co- 
ordination of all forms of public 
education within the province, except 
where it is deemed advisable to dele- 
gate power to local authorities. 


2. In each province, attendance 
should be compulsory up to the age 
of sixteen. 

8. Students should be provided 
with aid to a degree that the privilege 
of higher education would depend 
upon capacity and interest rather 
than upon the financial resources of 
the parent. 

4. A basis of taxation should be 
provided which would ensure equality 
of opportunity and the maintenance 


and development of educational 
services. 
5. Financial support should be 


provided to the extent that no class 
would exceed twenty-five students 
in the primary and not more than 
thirty in other grades. 

6. Schools should be under demo- 
cratic control. 
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S. ALWYN 
BARTLETT 


OPTOMETRIST 


116 EIGHTH AVENUE EAST 
CALGARY, ALBERTA 


NOW UPSTAIRS 
SAME BUILDING 


“Over Fashion Dress Shop” 





7. Wherever feasible, school dis- 
trict organizations should be on the 
principle of the “larger unit of ad- 
ministration.” 


Professional Training and 
Status 

1. Teachers should be accorded 
the privileges of citizenship with the 
right to become candidates for elec- 
tion to offices, whether municipal, 
provincial or federal, without pre- 
judice to their engagement or con- 
tinued engagement. 


2. Teacher-training and certifica- 
tion boards should be established in 
all provinces, the membership of 
which will include representation 
from the provincial teachers’ organ- 
izations. 


3. All teachers must have profes- 
sional training. 

(a) Elementary school certificate 
should require not less than Junior 
Matriculation or High School Gradu- 
ation and two years of professional 
and further academic training. 

(b) The high school certificate 
should require a university degree 
or its equivalent and one year of 
professional training. 

(c) The ultimate aim is that all 
teachers shall hold a_ university 
degree. 

4, Professional standards should 
be sufficiently uniform between the 
provinces to facilitate the acceptance 
of certificates by all. provincial 
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authorities with a minimum of addi- 
tional training. 


5. Every teacher in a_ publicly 
supported school should be a member 
of the respective provincial organiza- 
tion, and the collection of fees of 
the provincial associations should be 
made by deductions at the source. 


6. The opportunities for teacher 
exchange should be promoted and 
extended. 


7. A teacher should have security 
of tenure and should not be dismiss- 
ed except for cause, subject to ap- 
peal before a Board of Reference. 


8. Provincial organizations affili- 
ated with the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation should have official rep- 
resentation on policy forming bodies, 
especially those concerned with curri- 
culum, teacher certification and 
teacher pensions. 


9. The prescribed statutory mini- 
mum salary in all provinces should 
be on the schedule principle. 

(a) Such schedules should estab- 
lish a compulsory floor below which 
the salary of any teacher may not 
fall. 


(b). Such schedules should con- 
stitute a basis upon which govern- 
ment grants toward teachers’ salaries 
are paid.’ 

(c) School Boards should have 
the right to establish schedules higher 
than those provided by the statutory 
minimum schedule. 

10. The Canadian Teachers’ Fed- 
eration affirms the principles that: 

(a) All negotiations between 
school boards and local teachers’ 
associations should be on the basis 
of collective bargaining. 

(b) Salary disputes, when negoti- 
ations have failed between school 
boards and local teachers’ associa- 
tions, should be referred to a legally 
constituted board of arbitration, 
whose findings shall be binding on 
both parties. 


11. Each provincial teachers’ or- 
ganization should adopt a minimum 
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salary schedule based upon the fol- 
lowing factors: 

(a) A minimum salary of fifteen 
hundred dollars for a fully certifi- 
cated teacher. 

(b) Annual increments of one 
hundred dollars for a minimum of 
fifteen years. 

(c) Additional increments for sub- 
sequent improvement in academic or 
professional standing. 

(d) Further additional increments 
to principles and other supervisory 
officers. 

12. Important administrative of- 
fices in education should be held by 
professionally qualified teachers, and 
these positions should command 
salaries equal to those paid in other 
professions, industry and business, 
requiring comparable qualifications 
and involving similar responsibilities. 
Salaries of ten thousand dollars 
should not be uncommon for such 
positions. 

13. The pension plan in each prov- 
ince should provide: 

(a) A retirement service pension 
after twenty years of service to 
which the employer would contri- 
bute at least fifty dollars a month. 

(b) An annuity pension paid for 
by teachers’ contributions in accord- 
ance with actuarial tables. 

(c) Disability and last survivor 
clauses, 

(d) Voluntary retirement after 
thirty years of service or at the age 
of sixty. 

14, Wherever adequate  retire- 
ment allowances are provided, teach- 
ers should retire at sixty-five. 

15. Provincial regulations should 
include’ a provision for cumulative 
sick leave. 


Professional Ethics 
Each provincial organization should 
adopt and enforce a code of ethics 
to ensure high standards of profes- 
sional service among its members. 
Adopted at Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation Convention, August, 


1946. 
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Congratulations ! 





H. D. Ainlay, 


Re-elected Mayor of Edmonton in 
the recent Civic Election. 


Thought for the Week: “The suc- 
cessful teacher needs...” 

The education of a college presi- 
dent; 

The executive ability of a finan- 
cier; 

The humility of a deacon; 

The adaptation of a chameleon; 

The hope of an optimist; 

The courage of a hero; 

The wisdom of a serpent; 

The gentleness of a dove; 

The patience of Job; 

The grace of God, and 

The persistence of the devil. 

—Anonymous. 





That you are an upright citizen 
means nothing to the banana skin 
on the pavement. 
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C ecuman teachers write many words of praise for 
Ipana’s 5-Way Plan for Dental Health. Their letters indicate 
exceptional student interest and prove that pupils quickly grasp 
the elements of proper teeth and gum care. They say that 
Ipana’s visual aids make teaching easier. 


Shown opposite are units in the Ipana Plan. You'll find 
these aids advantageous in teaching the principles of correct 
dental care. You'll find these units helpful in establishing a 
successful dental health programe. 


Put Ipana’s 5-Way Plan to work in your classroom. Fill 
out and mail the coupon—today. 


1P453R = . s A Product of Bristol-Myers—Made in Conde 


i PANA and MASSAGE 
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Coloured _Individ- 
ual Certificate for 
pupils who qualify 
under plan require- 











Larger-than-life-size model o1a set 
ofteeth with D.D. tooth brush for 
dental care demonstration 









A 
Giant Certificate 
awarded when an 
entire class qualifies. 





8-point Class Teacher’s folder, “Use 
Hygiene Records(holds this 5-Way Plan for Coloured wall chart entitled “Wh 
records for 20 children.) Dental Health.” do teeth ache?” (Size 19/' x 26'' 


FILL IN THIS COUPON COMPLETELY—AND MAIL IT NOW! 


; 5 
A 
' Bristol-Myers Company of Canada Limited. : 
; Educational Dept. L9, 3035 St. Antoine Street, Montreal 30, Que. 4 
' Please send me Ipana’s New 5-Way Plan for Dental Health which includes: { 
i ®Wall Chart ®Model of Teeth ®Class Hygiene Records : 
7 ®Teacher’s Folder ®D.D. Tooth Brush. *Dental Certificate : 
1 
1 
1 Teacher’s Name CIR eae MONOID, ssccsctarener tia teed ehaketids tase, Md ' 
4 
i snsssninnntnicnasslcei 
; i 
5 i 
‘ 1 
1 
’ 
i 
' 
1 
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Executive Council Election, 
1947 

Locals are requested to note that 
nominations for election of the Exec- 
utive Council of this Association for 
1947-48 must be received at Head 
Office, ON OR BEFORE FEBRUARY 
24, 1947. 


Eligibility of Members to Vote 

Bylaw No. 31 states: 

“Every member of the Associa- 
tion shall be entitled to vote for the 
President, Vice-President, and for 
the Geographic Representative of the 
district in which his school is 
located.” 


Eligibility of Members for 
Election to Executive Council 

Bylaw No. 34 in this regard reads: 

“In order to be eligible as a can- 
didate for election to the Executive 
Council, a member shall have been in 
good standing in the Association, or 
other affiliated organization of the 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation, in 
every case where membership was a 
possibility, for not less than four 
complete, successive years immedi- 
ately preceding his nomination as a 
candidate for election; provided that 
a period of unemployment as a 
teacher during such successive years 
shall be deemed to be a period of 
membership for the purposes of this 
By-law.” 

PRESIDENT: In order to be 
eligible for election to the office of 
President, the candidate shall pre- 
viously have served as a member of 
the (Provincial) Executive Council. 
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cAssociation cAnnouncements 


The President may be selected from 
the Province at large. 

VICE-PRESIDENT: The Vice- 
President may also be selected from 
the Province at large. 

DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES: 
Each nominee for election to the 
office of District Representative 
must be teaching in his own geo- 
graphic district at the time of his 
nomination. 


How to Nominate 

Any Sub-local, through its own 
councillor, may suggest to the exec- 
utive council of its Local, the name of 
any proposed candidate for election 
as President, Vice-President and 
District Representative. A general 
meeting of the Local, or the execu- 
tive council thereof, by resolution in 
meeting assembled, must make 
formal nomination or nominations 
and transmit to Head Office the 
nomination, in the form prescribed 
by the Executive, together with the 
acceptance of the candidate or can- 
didates. All Locals may nominate 
from the Province at large for the 
offices of President and Vice-Presi- 
dent; and for District Representa- 
tive, one candidate from the geo- 
graphic district concerned. 


Geographic District 

North Western Alberta Con- 
stituency—All schools situated with- 
in the area covered by the following 
School Divisions: Grande Prairie, 
Spirit River, Peace River, High 
Prairie, Fairview, East Smoky Lake, 
Slave Lake, Fort Vermilion; and the 
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area from Slave Lake East to, and 
including, Smith. 

Edmonton District Constituency— 
All schools situated within the City 
of Edmonton and the boundaries of 
the following School Divisions: Pem- 
bina (north to, but not including, 
Smith), Lac Ste. Anne, Stony Plain, 
Clover Bar, Sturgeon, Edson (and 
west to B.C. border). 

North Eastern Alberta Constituen- 
cy—All schools situated within the 
area covered by the following School 
Divisions: Athabasca, Lac La Biche, 
Smoky Lake, Lamont, Two Hills, Veg- 
reville, St. Paul, Bonnyville, and all 
territory outside the boundaries of 
any School Division north to the 
North Saskatchewan River, east of 
the 5th Meridian. 

Central Western Alberta Con- 
stituency—All schools situated with- 
in the area covered by the following 
School Divisions: Olds, Red Deer, 
Rocky Mountain, and West—Brazeau 
line, Stettler, Ponoka, Wetaskiwin, 
Camrose, Strawberry. 


Central Eastern Alberta Con- 
stituency—All schools situated with- 
in the area covered by the following 
School Divisions: Vermilion, Holden, 
Wainwright, Killam, Provost, Castor, 
Neutral Hills. 


Calgary District Constitwency—All 
schools situated within the City of 
Calgary and the area covered by the 
following School Divisions: Wheat- 
land, Calgary (and West Canmore- 
Banff line), Foothills, Bow Valley, 
Drumheller, Red Deer Valley. 


South West Alberta—All schools 
situated within the City of Leth- 
bridge and within the boundaries of 
the following School Divisions: 
Pincher Creek, Macleod, St. Mary’s 
River, Lethbridge, Taber. 

South East Alberta—All schools 
situated within the City of Medicine 
Hat and within the boundaries of the 
following School Divisions: Foremost, 
Medicine Hat, E.I.D., Berry Creek, 
Sullivan Lake, Acadia. 
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All nominations shall be mailed 
so as to reach Head Office not 


later than February 24, 1947. 





Resolutions for Presentation to 
Annual General Meeting 

As in the case of nomination of 
candidates for election to the Execu- 
tive Council, there are two ways by 
which resolutions for consideration 
by the Annual General Meeting may 
be sent forward: 

1. By authority of a General Meet- 

ing of a Local Association; 

2. By authority of a resolution 
passed by the executive council 
of a Local Association. 

This procedure may be briefly out- 
lined: A certificated Sub-local may 
pass a resolution and forward it to 
the executive council of its Local 
Association, which, of course, has 
the privilege of adopting or rejecting 
it. but a Sub-local has no power to 
remit resolutions direct to Head 


Office. 


Resolutions Must Be Received 
At Head Office Not Later Than 
February 22, 1947 
(Before If Possible) 

(No resolutions received after that 


date can be considered by the Annual 
General Meeting.) 


After receipt, resolutions will be 
printed and sent out to all accredited 
Locals in order that their delegates 
may be instructed, by resolution of 
the Local or its executive council, as 
to how they are to vote at the 
Annual General Meeting to represent 
their Local. Arrangements should, 
therefore, be made for each Local 
or its executive council to meet 
between March 19 and the Annual 
General Meeting. 


Resoltitions must be forwarded 
in the form prescribed and 


shall be verified by a Statutory 
Declaration. 
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Report of the Special Committee on . 
Teachers’ Salaries and Matters 






i 


Generally Affecting 
Education 


To: C. E. Garnett, President, 


and the Members of the Executive 
Committee, Edmonton Chamber of 
Commerce. 


The Special Committee appointed 
by the Executive for the purpose of 
considering the shortage of teachers 
in the Province of Alberta, and the 
question as to the causes bringing 
about this shortage, has very care- 
fully considered the whole matter 
and is now in a position to report. 


Our investigations have revealed 
the fact that on the 1st of September, 
1946, the commencement of the 
school year, there were 850 class- 
rooms without teachers, and, in ad- 
dition to this, there were a number 
of other classrooms which were being 
manned by teachers with substandard 
qualifications. 


It is unnecessary to refer to the 
importance of education, and un- 
necessary also to say that teachers 
who undertake this work should be 
properly trained. We find from in- 
vestigation that during the depression 
there was a large surplus of teachers, 
which indicates that a good many 
members of the profession have been 
considering teaching as an occupa- 
tion which should only be undertaken 
by reason of economic stress, and 
we feel very strongly that this is not 
the proper approach to an important 
profession such as teaching. 


Our investigations lead us _ to 
believe that the following are 
amongst the more important causes 
of teacher shortage in the Province: 
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(a) Low salaries. 

(b) Inadequate pensions. 

(c) Unsatisfattory working condi- 
tions and unsuitable living ac- 
commodation. 


In our view, the remedy to this 
situation is to be found in the fol- 
lowing ways: 


(1) By an increase in the mini- 
mum salaries paid to teachers, 
so as to bring them at least to 
the level of skilled workmen. 
For teachers with one year’s 
training we recommend that 
there should be a minimum 
salary of $1,500, and for 
teachers with two years of 
training a minimum of $1,800, 
with provision for increase on 
the basis of experience, quali- 
fications and responsibilities. 


(2) By an increase in pensions 
paid. At present the pensions 
amount to $35 per month, 
payable on retirement at 65. 


(3) By a guarantee to married 


women of a permanent place 
in the profession. 


In addition, at least for the time 
being and during the present crisis, 
we recommend: 


(1) Free tuition in the Faculty of 
Education for teachers. in 
training. 


(2) Scholarships of $60 a month 
for teachers in training. 


In the event of the above report 
being adopted by the Council of the 
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Chamber of Commerce, we recom- 
mend that copies of our recommenda- 
tions be sent to the Department of 
Education and to other Boards of 
Trade and Chambers of Commerce, 
‘Senior and Junior, in the Province of 
Alberta, including the Alberta Board 
of Trade and Agriculture, with sug- 
gestions that they, in turn, send 
similar resolutions to the proper 
authorities. 





Amended by addition: 
Your Committee feels, however, 
that in raising this extra money, 
an effort should be made to do so 
without imposing any additional 
burden of taxation upon the indi- 
vidual school districts which have 
already reached what appears to 
be the limit of taxation. 
Respectfully submitted. 
(Signed) L. Y. CAIRNS, 

Chairman. 


Re Councillors 


We again direct your attention to 
the following sections of the By-laws 
relating to Councillors: 


9. The administrative body of a 
local association shall be the exec- 
utive committee, which shall include 
as members: secretary-treasurer, and 
as ex-officio members the local coun- 
cillor or councillors of such local 
associations. 


10. The executive committee, the 
officers of the local, and the dele- 
gates to the annual and other general 
meetings of the association shall be 
elected annually by the members 
thereof, not later than the month of 
December, or at such time as the 
executive committee may direct. 


However, in case a delegate to the 
annual general meeting shall resign, 
or leave the local association, or for 
any other reason is unable to serve 
or function as a delegate or coun- 
cillor during his period of office, 
a successor shall be elected to finish 
the term of office. It shall be the 
duty of the executive committee of 
the local in case such vacancy arises, 
to arrange forthwith for the elec- 
tion of successor. 


11. The delegates to the general 
meetings shall hold office through- 
out the year serving as local coun- 
cillors to the membership of the 
locals by: 
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1. Attending all session of the an- 
nual or other general meetings 
of the association. 


2. Maintaining touch with the 
membership of the local associ- 
ation throughout the year with 
respect to proceedings of the 
aforesaid annual or other gen- 
eral meetings, and cooperating 
with the Provincial Executive 
Council by: 


(a) Making a full report of the 
proceedings and decisions of 
the Annual or other General 
Meetings of the Association to: 


1. The general meetings of the 
Local. 


2. The executive council of the 
Local. 


3. Meetings of Sub-locals, ete. 
(b) Generally cooperating with 
the Executive Council of the 
Association and the executive 
committee of the local associ- 
ation. 


12. It shall be the duty of the local 
association to cooperate with and 
generally assist the delegate or local 
councillor or councillors to the An- 
nual General Meeting in fulfilling 
his duties as set forth in By-law 11. 


13. Local associations shall hold 
meetings at least once a year and 
as often as the same shall be con- 
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MONG students in Junior High, 


the story, When Christmas Came 
to Fort Garry by Robert Watson, is 
one of the most popular. It is a story 
that should be stricken from the books. 
Not every selection in a school reader 
will necessarily be a great piece of 
literature, but certainly no selection 
should be written in such a way as to 
leave ideas of racial intolerance in the 
minds of young students. When 
Christmas Came to Fort Garry subtly 
preaches the “superior race” theory 
so conspicuous in German propaganda 
during past years. Here is that same 
idea woven into an attractive tale of 
early days in the North West, and the 
story is being taught year after year 
to students at an impressionable age 
all over Alberta. 


What is so objectionable about the 
thought in this piece of writing is that 
it deals with “white men” and “half- 
breeds.” We in Alberta have a native 
problem in which few people are 
really vitally interested, or of which, 


venient and expedient, and it shall 
be the duty of the officers to provide 
a place of meeting and a program 
or subject for discussion at such 
meeting. The number of members 
which shall constitute a quorum shall 
be determined by the constitution of 
the local association, but in no case 
shall such number be less than six 
members. The president on his own 
initiative, or on the request of the 
executive committee, or on the re- 
quest of five members, or of the 
local councillor or councillors, may 
call a special meeting and all mem- 
bers must be notified of the time 
and place of such meeting and the 
object for which it is called. 
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That They May Learn Tolerance 


By Christine van der Mark 













even aware. It is the fault of the 
white man that the problem exists, 
and it is necessarily our responsibility 
to help the natives over the transition 
period through which they are passing 
at present—no longer hunters, and as 
yet not wholly adapted to our civiliza- 
tion. Insults, racial discrimination, 
and prejudice will do nothing to hurry 
the process of adjustment, and will do 
much to make for bitterness and re- 
sentment. Yet from reading Robert 
Watson’s story, our young people are 
left with the impression that anyone 
with mixed Indian and white blood is 
almost too low a creature to be treated 
like a human being. 


The very theme of the tale shows 
a belief in the complete superiority of 
the white race. Briefly, it is that Daido 
Lavarge, a fine man of uncertain an- 
cestry, has won the heart of Factor 
McAllister’s daughter, Margery. Since 
McAllister believes Daido to be a 
“half-breed,” he insults the young 
man at every turn and tries to sep- 


19. The Annual General Meeting 
shall be composed of the Executive 
Council and duly accredited dele- 
gates of the local associations in good 
standing. Delegates to the meeting 
shall be members of local assoeia- 
tions in good standing on the basis 
of one councillor for every 50 mem- 
bers or fraction thereof; provided 
that no local shall have less than two 
councillors. 

+ & 

Attention Councillors: Has your 
Secretary sent in to Head Office your 
name and address? We have material 
to send to you; however, we are 
awaiting the completed list of Coun- 
cillors for the respective Locals. 
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arate the lovers. I am not hereby ad- 
vocating’ mixed marriages, but I 
should like to point out that McAllis- 
ter’s language and actions are atro- 
cious, and the author allows them to 
go unpunished. Here are some ex- 
amples: 


“ «Stop, you mongrel,’ he blazed. . ” 


“He struck Lavarge across the 
cheek with his open hand ... He 
struck the young voyageur on. his 
other cheek, and then turned slowly 
on his heel... . He turned from La- 
varge once more. The latter followed 
him mechanically, his face icy cold, 
with the livid weals standing out 
where the Factor had struck him. . .” 


“Get out, you son of a Sioux 
squaw, and never let your face darken 
my door again.’ ”’ 


Tortured by the injustice of it all, 
Daido once cries out, “‘God’s curse 
on the father who made me the 
child of an Indian mother.’ ” But he is 
immediately soothed by Margery’s re- 
ply, “ ‘Daido, how dare you say that, 
when you know so well that you are 
not the son of an Indian woman.’ ” 


The climax of the story comes when 
Daido is at last proved to be of purely 
white extraction, bringing a happy 
ending for all the people concerned. 
Now that McAllister is finally con- 
vineed that Daido is actually the son 
of his own dearest friend, he whis- 
pers hoarsely, “‘And I—Oh God in 
Heaven, forgive me!’ ”’ And for what 
is he asking forgiveness? For the fact 
that he has cruelly wounded a human 
being? Not at all. He is appalled to 
think that he has insulted a white 
man by calling him names which one 
should use only in referring to a 
“breed.” 


It may be argued that pupils will 
not be concerned with the racial prob- 
lem involved, since the plot is swift 
and well constructed, and the writing 
finely descriptive and colorful. But 
the trouble is that many people do 
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not realize what happens as they 
read, particularly young people. Their 
attention is upon the exciting outcome 
of the tale rather than upon its im- 
plications. They simply do not think, 
nor analyze and oppose the ideas that 
lie under the surface, which are un- 
consciously forming prejudices in the 
mind. Not only are the students of 
white blood finding terms in which to 
express contempt for natives, but 
many young native pupils reading this 
story along with the others have a 
sense of their own inferiority borne 
in upon them. 


And why should this state of af- 
fairs exist? There is no one more 
charming than an educated native 
(and there are a few), a man who can 
see and understand both points of 
view, ours and that of the Indian, 
who can find his way instinctively in 
trackless country, and talk intelli- 
gently on affairs of the day while he 
brews up a pot of tea over a camp-fire. 
If there are obnoxious native pupils, 
there are also obnoxious white chil- 
dren. I have taught children of mixed 
blood from grades one to eleven, and 
found them appealing, tractable, and 
possessing special and _ interesting 
gifts. That they should be called 
“mongrels” and “breeds” is unforgiv- 
able. 


Scattered throughout our school 
readers, we have several unique poems 
by our Canadian poetess, Pauline 
Johnson. These poems are often favor- 
ites with the children. Teachers no 
doubt mention that the writer was 
part Indian, but few realize the prob- 
lem which she faced. That she knew 
all too well the injustices shown to 
natives of mixed blood is well illus- 
trated by her story, The Shagganappi. 
She begins, 

“When Fire Flint Laroque said 
good-bye to his parents up in the Red 
River Valley, and started forth for 
his term in an Eastern college, he 
knew that the next few years would 
be a fight to the very teeth. If he could 
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have called himself Indian or White, 
he would have known where he stood 
in the great world of Eastern ad- 
vancement, but he was neither one 
nor the other; but here he was, born 
to a thing apart with no nationality in 
all the world to claim as a blood herit- 
age.” 

Later on in the tale, she puts into 
the mouth of the Governor-General of 
Canada, Lord Mortimer, -these words, 
“*T do not like the word breed applied 
to human beings. It is a term for 
cattle, not for men.’ ”’ There is bitter- 
ness in that statement, as in one of 
her letters where she says, 

“Do you think you help us by bid- 
ding us forgo our blood? By teaching 
us to cast off all memory of our high 
ideals and our glorious past? 


“T am an Indian. 


“My pen and my life I devote to the 
memory of my own people.” 


Our students ought to know these 
facts so that they will learn to un- 
derstand the problem at hand and the 
responsibility which will one day rest 
with them. They must learn to value 
an individual for his own sake, rather 
than put a whole racial group into one 
category, and that with contempt. 
They ought to read Pauline Johnson’s 
Little Wolf Willow, for instance, a 
story which never loses its appeal. An 
even more pointed tale is Expiation, 
by Duncan Campbell Scott, a really 
great Canadian writer. It is interest- 
ing to note that here, too, is depicted 
a Scotch trader with a fierce temper. 
Forbes Macrimmon is an even more 
autocratic figure than Factor Mc- 
Allister. 


“‘T never sucked a drop of my 
mother’s milk,” he boasts. ‘And 
neither woman nor man has any con- 
trol over me.’ Thus he philosophized 
knowing not at all what manner of 
man he was; but when the time was 
ripe, God taught him.” 

Macrimmon, like McAllister, became 
infuriated with a native. Duncan 
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Campbell Scott does not describe 
Daniel Wascowin as a “breed,” but as 
“almost pure Indian; but there was 
a little white blood in him.” 

“‘T’ll give you a lesson, you red 
dog, you and all your red whelps!’” 
Macrimmon cries. There follows the 
scene in which the trader deafens 
this fine native, and sends him away, 
only to find that without Daniel he, 
himself, is nothing. He realizes that 
he has been “drunk with pride and 
arrogance.” 


Now this story faces the problem 
squarely. The white man is far from 
being “superior.” Daniel is not a 
nonentity going around saying “ugh,” 
nor is he a native ashamed of his 
heritage. He is a dignified human 
being who is capable of thought, feel- 
ing, and suffering. Nor is the selec- 
tion without passages of moving 
beauty that bring an understanding 
of the native way of life. Here is 
the description of Daniel’s departure: 


“A little later when the evening 
mist had begun to gather in the long 
reeds by the shore, a canoe crept 
through it, gliding in silence, an 
intensified shadow within the shadow. 
Then nothing was there but a ripple 
in the water under the mist. 


“The bark had been stripped from 
Daniel’s wigwam; the stars looked 
through the poles. He was obedient. 
He had departed.” 


And this excerpt tells of his return: 

“Daniel had no strength to tell him 
(Macrimmon) that it was impossible 
to hunt when in one ear there is 
silence, and in the other a roaring 
like the rapids on the Missanabie 
which the trapers call ‘Hell’s Gate.’ 
Moreover, no man can hunt with a 
broken spirit.” 

A story like this one should take 
the place of WHEN CHRISTMAS 
CAME TO FORT GARRY. EXPIA- 
TION leaves a lasting impression on 
young readers, with a real spiritual 
significance on which to ponder. 
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Why Pensions for Alberta Teachers ? 


BECAUSE a Teacher, to be any good, has to be honest, intelligent and 
industrious. 


BECAUSE an industrious, intelligent and honest person in private 
enterprise can build himself an estate for old age. 


BECAUSE a Teacher, like any other public servant, is unable to build 
an estate out of the public service. He would be jailed if he did. 


BECAUSE it is not possible for a teacher to combine his teaching ex- 
perience, his savings and his personal assets of honesty, intellig- 
ence and industry into a private venture which will make profits 
and build an estate for himself. 


BECAUSE on the average a teacher’s salary is too small to yield any 
substantial savings for old age. During the Depression the average 
teacher lost $300 a year in cuts. During the War he has lost $300 
in Income Tax. The teacher’s salary is completely exposed to the 
tax-collector; he can’t evade anything. 


BECAUSE the bright young people of Alberta have gone on strike 
against Teaching. They are not interested in Thrift at Thirty, 
Frugality at Forty, Famine at Fifty, Starvation at Sixty and Saint- 
hood at Seventy. They prefer to take their honesty, intelligence 
and industry to a better market. . . . If we are to get them back 
into teaching, we shall have to show them at least comfort in 
old age. 


TEACHERS, DON’T BE LED UP THE CREEK !!!! 
There are persons who would persuade you to forget all 
about your own Superannuation Plan and get on the Band 
Wagon for Pensions for Everbody. 


THINK FOR A MOMENT. If everybody, regardless 
of thrift or sobriety or usefulness, gets a pension of Sixty 
Dollars a month, then that Sixty Dollars a month will 
become the lowest level of human subsistence in Canada, 
and the teacher who retires on such a pension will retire 
to the lowest level of human subsistence. That is what he 
does now ... and that is exactly what we are protesting 
against. 

If a Sixty-Dollars-a-Month pension becomes universal, 
then the difference between penury and comfort will still 
be what it is now, namely the estate which the person in 
private enterprise is able to build up for himself, and use 
as a cushion for his old age. We are entitled to that—either 
as an estate, or as a pension. 


DON’T BE FOOLED. Teachers all over Canada are 
able to get decent Superannuation Pay. There is no reason 
why we should be cheated out of it. 
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Shinney 


By A. E. Laube 








a wonderful winter 


I. Shinney, 
sport, can be used to excellent ad- 
vantage in our schools. 


A. It presents a real solution to 
the problem of providing a desirable 
outlet for the pupils’ energies during 
intermissions, and consequently im- 
proves the discipline in the periods 
that follow. 


B. Space is no problem. The 
average school grounds may be 
divided into a sufficient number of 
courts to accommodate all the grades. 


C. No time is lost in preparation 
for the game, since shinney is played 
in ordinary footwear, and _ other 
clothing. 


D. It provides a genuine form of 
amusement when other’ outdoor 
sports like softball, soccer, etc., have 
had their season. 

E. It’s a fine refresher for the 
teacher, during intermissions, to take 
an active part in the game, and 
enjoy a few hearty laughs. It helps 
to popularize the sport when first 
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introduced, and, of course, the pupils 
always greatly appreciate having 
their teacher taking part in their 
games. 


II. Equipment. 


A. Hockey stocks. Players supply 
their own. 


B. An old SOFT ball. One that is 
stitched through the centre to flatten 
it somewhat may be preferred. Both 
kinds, however, are very ideal for 
this game. A ball is much safer than 
a puck. 


III. The Court. 


A. Size—Approximately 45 feet 
by 75 feet seems to give good all- 
round satisfaction. For a large group,. 
it is much better to make two courts, 
rather than increase the size and: 
attempt to accommodate them alli 
on one. 


1. It makes a better game. 

2. Fewer accidents. 

8. The total surface playing area 
becomes conditioned more readily 
after a snowfall. 
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B. Construction. 
1. Mark off the desired area. 


2. With the aid of shovels and 
hockey sticks have the players bank 
up the sides and ends with snow. 
These should be reinforced after 
every snowfall. 


8. Thoroughly trample down the 
first few inches of snow in the en- 
closed area. After a few periods of 
play, a hard, smooth surface will be 
obtained. 


C. The Goals. These could be 
made of mounds of snow—approxi- 
mately 7 feet distance between the 
bases (inside measurements). 


IV. Number of Players. 
A. Four to eight on each side. 


V. Rules of the Game. 


A. Most of these have been 
made in order to avoid accidents. 


Shinney Rules 


1. (a) The goalkeeper may use his 
stick, kick or bat the ball out of the 
goal with his hands. 


(b) He is not allowed to fall on 
the ball or take the ball into his 
hands and throw it out of the goal. 
Should he at any time do so, the 
referee is to “face-off” the ball 5 
yards, or 5 long steps, in front of 
his goal. 


(c) If the ball is shot higher than 
the goalkeeper’s head, it is not a 
score. 


(d) A score is made when the ball 
passes between the two “peaks” of 
the goal mounds. If it passes over 
the middle of a peak, it is not a 
score. In case there is considerable 
doubt about a score, a penalty shot 
may be taken. 

(e) Whenever a score is made, the 
ball is to be “‘faced-off” at centre. 


2. (a) Whenever the ball is shot 
behind the goal by an _ opposing 
player, it becomes the goaler’s ball. 
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He is to place it in front of his goal, 
not more than one yard out, and 
strike it with his stick in the direc- 
tion of the opposing goal; or he may 
pass it to one of his players on his 
side. When this play is made, every 
player must stand at least five yards 
away from the ball. 


(b) If a player of the same side 
strikes the ball behind his goal, the 
referee will ‘face-off’ the ball 5 
yards in front of his goal. 


3. (a) Whenever the ball passes 
out of the court, the referee will 
“face-off” the ball at least three 
yards from the side and place where 
it went out. 


4. (a) No player, except the goal- 
keeper, may kick the ball purposely. 
If a player does so, a direct shot for 
the goal is to be taken from the 
place where the infringement of the 
rule occurred. This shot may only 
be blocked by the goalkeeper. 


(b) If a ball is kicked by a de- 
fending player while he is nearer 
than 5 yards to his goal, the referee 
will place the ball at the 5-yard mark 
for a penalty shot. After a penalty 
shot, whether a score is made or not, 
the ball becomes the possession of 
the goalkeeper, who is to play it in 
a manner as described in Rule 2 (a). 


Note—For breaking Rules 5 to 11 
(inelusive) the penalty as described 
in Rule 4 shall be used. 


5. No player may throw the ball 
with his stick higher than any 
player’s head. That is, a player may 
not use a sweeping, “carry-through” 
motion as in golf. 


6. No player may strike or hold 
another player’s stick purposely. 


7. No person may raise another 
player’s stick while the player is in 
the act of hitting the ball. 


8. No player must lend himself to 
any gross unnecessary “slashing” at 
the ball. 
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9. No player may stop a high ball 
with his stick. A high ball is one 
that passes higher than a player’s 
shoulders. Use your hand to stop 
the ball. 

10. No player may trip, push or 
kick another player purposely. 

11. “High sticks,” or carrying the 
stick on the shoulder, is not allowed. 

12. For purposely hitting another 
player with the stick, or starting a 
fight, the least possible punish- 
ment shall be that such a player be 
not allowed to play for three days. 


VI. Suggestions Regarding the 
Care of Hockey Sticks. 

A. In my school I have two boxes, 
one on either side of the door lead- 
ing to the outside. These boxes are 
divided into compartments, with the 
grade number marked on_ each 
section. As the players file by they 
pick up their sticks. Likewise, when 
they return, they drop them into the 
respective compartments. 

B. It is important that each 
player clearly marks his stick— 
initials or a given number will do. 


VII. Isn’t the Game Rather Dan- 
gerous? 

A. This is a question I am fre- 
quently asked. Perhaps I can best 
answer it when I say that in my 
school more than one hundred boys 
from Grades II to VIII have played 
the game on the average of about 
three times a day since the first snow 
last fall; and, so far, no accident 
worthy of mention has been sustained 
by any player—touch wood! 

(b) Surprisingly few mishaps will 
occur during a season, if a few pre- 
cautionary rules are observed, which 
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will encourage the players to at all 
times keep their sticks down as low 
as possible. 


VIII. Do the Pupils Really Like 
Shinney? 

(a) May I again state from my 
personal experience that during the 
past eight years or so I have played 
with students in different schools 
and I have found the following to 
be the case: 

1. Some claim it to be their 
favorite sport. 


2. Although leagues are fine, no 
incentive other than the game itself 
is required. 


8. Many students arrive especially 
early in the morning in order to get 
a game in before 9:00 o’clock; like- 
wise, those who can remain after 
four and play for an hour or so. 


4. Severe weather conditions are 
no discouragement, for the young- 
sters may be found outside having 
a wonderful time. 


IX. No doubt many of you have 
heard of the game shinney, and may 
have used it in some form or other. 
The outline given herein is, of 
course, merely suggestive; and it 
is hoped that it may be of some help 
to those interested in it. 


Should anyone desire to have any 
further information regarding this 
game, kindly write to A. E. Laube, 
9635-109 Ave., Edmonton, Alberta, 
and I shall be glad to discuss the 
same with him/her. Furthermore, if 
anyone has any suggestions which he/ 
she thinks might improve the game, I 
would likewise be very glad to hear 
from him/her. 
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INCE 1940, Canada has had a net 


loss of over 6,000 first and second- 
class teachers; these have been re- 
placed by temporary and permit 
teachers. 

In the same period, Canada has had 
a net loss of 5,000 men teachers. This 
during a time when Juvenile Delin- 
quency has become a national head- 
ache, and the need for trained, in- 
spiring boy-leaders has become more 
and more pressing. There never were 
enough men teachers in Canada; their 
number has decreased from 14,981 in 
the year 1940 to only 9,992 in the year 
1945. 

In 1940 Alberta had 5,887 teachers. 
In 1945, with a substantially larger 
population, she had only 5,100 teach- 
ers. 


In 1940, Alberta’s teaching person- 
nel included 5,841 holders of Univer- 
sity, first and second-class certificates. 
In 1945, that number had dropped to 
4,372 . .. a loss of 25 per cent in 
trained teachers. 


That is the gist of the teacher- 
shortage crisis as revealed in the 
careful compilation just released by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
After one full year of demobilization, 
no relief is in sight. This Fall the en- 
rolment at our _ teacher-training 
schools fell so low that free tuition in 
University was offered as an induce- 
ment to come in. And yet the intake of 
new teachers available to fill next 
year’s vacancies is something under 
300. 

We can hardly avoid the conclusion 
that there has been, AND CONTIN- 
UES TO BE, a disastrous flight away 
from the teaching profession. After 
forty years of provincial government, 
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The Everlasting Wo/ 


Why Young People Stay Out of Teaching 





after forty years practice in adminis- 
tering education for our children, we 
still don’t know how to hold a teach- 
ing staff together. Alberta doesn’t 
know; Canada doesn’t know. 

* * * 


That’s the $64 question: How to 
hold a teaching body together. And 
here is part of the answer: Those who 
believe in Education and those who 
want Education have got to silence the 
Everlasting NO and begin to shout 
the Everlasting YEA. 


Here is what we mean by the Ever- 
lasting NO. Early in the recent war, 
the Dominion froze wages, and or- 
dered a cost-of-living bonus based on 
the cost-of-living index. The teachers 
looked hopeful and said “Do we get 
in on this?” Answer—NO. 


As the war went on, all sorts of 
well-paid attractive jobs in war in- 
dustry opened up, and teachers said 
“Can I get in on this?” Answer—NO; 
you’re frozen. 


In 1941, a national scheme of Un- 
employment Insurance was set up. 
Were teachers admitted to the 
scheme? Answer—NO. (One of these 
days there will be a Sickness Insur- 
ance system geared into the Unem- 
ployment Insurance; when teachers 
want to enjoy the benefits of that, the 
logical answer will, of course, be 
—NO.) 

Some years ago, the Income Tax 
began to grind our noses. We made a 
modest plea that travel to and living 
costs at Summer School be deductable 
as professional costs. Answer—NO. 

Some of us made a little money 
marking Departmental papers in Ed- 
monton. It was not much when Ottawa 
had deducted its share, so we asked 
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to be allowed the cost of travelling to 
Edmonton. Answer—NO. 


When the Veterans’ Rehabilitation 
Program came into operation, many 
young teachers applied for University 
training in Education. Only a timely 
intervention by the C.T.F. saved the 
day for them, Without it, the answer 
would have been—NO. 

For many years, .and especially in 
the past decade, thousands of young 
teachers attended the Departmental 
Summer Schools to improve them- 
selves as educators. When they in- 
quired whether such courses had any 
status with the University, the answer 
was—NO. Now it is YES. But it 
should have been YES long ago, at 
least in time to help avert disaster. 

There are millions of dollars’ worth 
of War Assets all over Canada which 
the educators could use to the utmost 
advantage for Canadian children. Our 
efforts to get some of these properties 
of the Canadian people for their chil- 
dren have been met by official docu- 
ments wrapped in red tape. Unravel 
the tape, translate the verbiage, and 
the enswer is—NO. (See report of 
C.N.E.A. Secretary in the Oct.-Nov. 
A.T.A. Magazine, page 31.) 

Back in 1905, the Province of Al- 
berta was created, and a Provincial 
Civil Service was formed. It was not 
long before the Civil Service had a 
superannuation scheme which, though 
not generous, did give some assurance 
to the faithful employee that his old 
age would be cared for. The teachers 
hopefully said: “We are public ser- 
vants too. Teachers are pensioned on 
retirement in Ontario, Quebec, British 
Columbia, Nova Scotia, Great Britain, 
Australia, South Africa, New Zeal- 
and. ... Do we get some too?”— 
Answer—NO. That continued to be 
the answer until 1939, when Mr. 
Aberhart (who believed in education 
AND BELIEVED IN TEACHERS) 
gave us an interim Pension Scheme 
with a flat rate allowance of $25 a 
month. This has been raised by steps 
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to $35 a month, but is still the most 
penurious in Canada, and is still not 
a Pension Scheme in any mature 
sense. 

That is an awful array of NOES. 
Some of them, as decisions, may have 
been good. Some of them were bad. 
All of them no doubt were plausible. 
What appears to surprise those in 
authority is that “Two Can Play at 
That Game.” 


Thousands of bright young people 
of Canada—aye, of Alberta too—are 
being implored to enter the teaching 
profession and help to avert catastro- 
phe to the country; thousands of vet- 
erans are being urged to come back 
to the classroom. They are answering 
oo « Ieee 


Yes, it’s true that we fought a War 
in the past seven years. But nobody 
has noticed the judiciary falling apart, 
or the police ceasing to function, or 
the postal service dying of anaemia, 
or the big stores closing their doors, or 
the liquor business going bankrupt. 
It was the business of our rulers, na- 
tional and provincial, to hold the fort- 
ress at home as well as on the fighting 
fronts. The present dilapidation of the 
Bastion of Education is the measure 
of their failure and their folly. They 
have persisted in saying NO long 
after every consideration of prudence 
and foresight was shouting YES. 


B. BATTLE AXE. 


In every second the sun loses in 
the form of energy 4,000,000 tons 
of its substance. 
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Province 


COMPARISON OF PRO\ 


Rate of 
Contributions 
(by teacher) 


1929 4% (Teachers may Payroll deductions 
contribute as much remitted to 
more as they Commission 
desire) 


Method of 
Collection 


1939 3% Large Areas pay 
direct to Fund, 
smaller school 
districts by grant 


deduction. 


Deducted from 
Legislative Grant. 


Deducted from 
Legislative 
Grant twice 
yearly. 


1925 1% 1925-30 
2% 1930-39 
4% 1939 to date 


Deducted from 
Legislative 
Grant 
Annually. 


1917 2% % 1917-36 
3% 1936-40 
3% % 1940-43 
3% % 1943-45 
4% 1945 


1866 2% 1886-1915 Deducted from 


2%% 1915-35 
3% 1935-43 
5% Male, 


Legislative 
Grant each 
year. 


3% Female 
since 1943 


1910 2.3% up to $1,600 Deducted twice 
4% $1,600-$2,000 yearly from 
5% after 20 years. Government 
No contributions Grants. 
amount over $2,000 


1928 16% of Provincial Grant 


Grant 


. 19381 2%% if paid 
S.D.’s 
3% % if paid 
by Department 


Deductions. 


Salary deductions 
remitted to 
Department. 
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Optional Plan of Re- Refund 
tirement Allowance Wit 


Single life, guaran- Full refundiss 
teed term of years fraction toler 
certain joint life cost of Deflan 
and last survivor, Disability Jef 
also modified joint 

life and last 

survivor. 


Service pension at Less than 4, 
age 65. Disability 4 yrs., lastibr’ 
after 15 years. 5 yrs., lastilea 
6 yrs., lastifea 
7 yrs., lastWea 
8 yrs., lastifea 
9 yrs., lastifea 
10 yrs., fu pfu 


Single Life, Single Full refundifce 
Life guaranteed for first two ya’ 
term of years. contributioy} 
Joint Life, Dis- 

ability after 20 

years. 


Disability after 20 No refund# le 
years’ service, 30 than 5 yrs'fvi 
years minimum for 5-10 yrs, 
service pension. Increases iilea 
year to 10) 
at 20 yean 


Disability after 15 Full refunifte 
years. 5 years witl 
Service 30-40 1% % inte 
years. 


After 10 y 
of teaching 


No option 


Service after 35 None 
years. Disability 


after 15 years. 


Service at 30 years. Full refu 
Age 60, Service. except fir: 
Disability after contributi 
15 years. 
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VICIAL PENSION SCHEMES 


Retirement Allow- 
| ance to Teacher with 
40 Years of Service, 









l 


Allowance for Serv- Whose Annual Sal- 
Refunj Frequency of Refund on Death of ice in Another ary has Averaged: 
With Actuarial Survey Contributor Province (a) $1500 (b) $3000 

refundjss Every three Full refund unless None Annual Service 
ion tover years. pension is payable Pension of $600 
of Deland to Survivor. plus annuity based 


vility efits. on contributions. 


than 4gs,, nil At least every Full refund if If service in Alta. $420 $420 
.» lastiar’s 5 years. applied for by plus service else- 
.» lastilears representative where in British 
-» lastifears within 1 year. Empire or U.S. 
+» lastears totals 25 years, the 
-» lastifears service outside Alta. 
‘.» lastipears is allowed in com- 
Bas full fund puting Pension. 
refundcept No provision. Full refund with Allowed for any Service Pension of 
two yap’ interest if service in British $800 plus annuity 
‘ibutioy contributions over Empire if at least based on 
more than 1 year. 15 years served contributions. 


in Saskatchewan. 


efund# less 1937 and 1939 Total amount con- None $690 $1,000 


5 yrs'fvice reports made. tributed to husband 

yrs., No stated or wife or personal 

ases feach period. representative if 

to 1 death occurs 

) yean while in profession. 

refuniter Every three Full refund with Regulations being $900 $1,500 
irs Witt years. 3% interest. revised to allow 

o inter teacher to con- 


tribute re service 
in another part of 
british Empire. 
r10y None. Conts. After 10 years None $1,050 $2,100 
aching paid into Cons. teaching. 

Fund of Province. 

Pensions paid out 

of same. 








$1,200 









None. Report was 
made in 1942 but 
no action taken. 


N 5 years in another $630 $1,020 





| No stated Refund made to 
intervals. male contributor province allowed on 
with surviving service pensions 
dependents. only. 













No provision. Full refund except Service up to 10 $1,000 $1,000 
pars’ First survey in first 2 years’ years prior to 


process. contributions. 1931 allowed. 
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More Re Pensions 


Following is a list showing the 
number of teachers now on pension, 
and allowances received: 


Pension 
Per Month 
$35—130. 
$30—3 disability pensions, and 
3 partial pensions. 
$25—12 disability pensions, and 
4 partial pensions. 
$20—2 disability pensions, and 
1 partial pension. 

Monthly total of pensions—$5,200, 
half of which is paid by the Govern- 
ment. 

Ten teachers formerly on pension 
have returned to teaching, and during 
their period of teaching their pen- 
sions are suspended. 


RIB TICKLERS 


After a doctor, called to a house 
to attend a confinement, had been 
upstairs a few minutes, he came 
down and asked the husband: “Have 
you got a corkscrew?” He was given 
one and went upstairs. A few minutes 
elapsed .. . he came down and asked: 
“Got a screwdriver?” He was given 
one and went upstairs. A few minutes 
and he came down again and asked 
for a chisel and mallet. 

“Good gracious, doctor,” the wor- 
ried husband asked, “‘is it a boy or 
a girl?” 

“Don’t know yet,” replied the doc- 
tor. “Can’t get my medicine case 
open.”—Pure Oil News. 


Number of Teachers 








From an essay on the cow by a 
10-year-old boy: 

“Tt has six sides: Left, right, up- 
per, lower, back and front. ... Its 
horns are to butt with and its mouth 
to moo with. . . . When it is hungry 
it moos and when it says nothing, all 
its inside is full up of grass... . It 
does not eat much; but it eats it twice 
over so that it gets enough... . The 
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cow has a fine sense of smell. You 
can smell it far away. This is the 
reason for the fresh air in the 
country—William Poulton, in the 
Newcastle Journal. 





An Edmonton mother took her 
five-year-old son to Eaton’s to say 
hello to Santa Claus, who, in turn 
asked: “What would you like for 
Christmas, Sonny?” 

“A bicycle, a football and a pair 
of roller skates.” 

“T’ll certainly try to see that you 
get them,” said Santa. 

Later, mother and son visited 
Woodward’s and stopped to see 
Santa. Again the same question, and 
the same answer. 

“Are you going to be a good boy?” 
the Woodward’s Santa queried. 

The boy turned to his mother and 
said: “The heck with this guy, Mom, 
let’s go back to Eaton’s—I didn’t 
have to make any promises there.” 





The entrance of the umpires at 
the Cleveland American League ball 
park has become a high spot in the 
proceedings. A 15-piece swing band 
entertains the customers before each 
game. After the field is cleared for 
the game there is a moment of 
silence—then the band strikes up 
“Three Blind Mice” and in walk the 
umpires!—Pathfinders. 





As the queen said to the king’s 
jester, “Shall we dunce?”—Chicago 
Tribune. 





Perhaps there’s more truth in this 
than meets the eye. Little Johnnie, 
when asked concerning the signifi- 
cance of November 11, replied: “On 
that day in 1918 the Armistice was 
signed, and we have had two minutes’ 
peace every year since.” 





Inspector: Do you believe in clubs 
for students? 

Principal: Yes, if every other form 
of persuasion fails. 
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in British 


The Implementation of the 
Cameron Report 






Columbia 


By Col. F. T. Fairey 
Deputy Minister of Education, British Columbia 


(Reprinted from the Convention Bulletin of: the Canadian Education 
Association) 


AM to talk to you this morning 


on the “Implementation of the 
Cameron Report,” and my task is to 
present in the short space of thirty 
minutes a reasonably clear picture 
of the complicated process it turned 
out to be. 

First of all I propose: 

(1) briefly to sketch the situation 
as it was. 

(2) to outline the steps taken by 
the Government to remedy the condi- 
tions thought to be undesirable—cul- 
minating in the appointment of the 
Commission. 

(3) to state, without going into too 
much detail, the main recommenda- 
tions of Dr. Cameron in his report. 

(4) to give the procedures followed 
in preparing the necessary legislation 
to amend the Public Schools Act. 

(5) to recite the most important 
of the new features of the Act and 
to comment thereon, and finally 

(6) how is it working? 

1. There were 1,046 schools of all 
kinds open in the Province in the 
school year 1944-45 in which 4,354 
teachers were engaged, serving a total 
enrolment of 125,185 pupils. These 
schools were in 650 school districts— 
some large (like the cities of Vancou- 
ver and Victoria), but most of them 
small rural districts in which were 
one or two-room schools. Administer- 
ing these schools were 437 school 
boards and 218 official trusteeships, 
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most of which were held by Inspectors 
of Schools. This latter fact would in- 
dicate that, in the smaller districts 
at any rate, school administration 
under the small school board had 
broken down. As the situation, in this 
respect, grew steadily worse, it was 
obvious that some reorganization was 
overdue. 


Financial assistance to local boards 
was by means of grants from the 
Provincial Government. There is not 
time to give details. Suffice it to say 
that grants were always on the basis 
of so much per teacher and, although 
the Government provided special 
grants to the poorer districts, the 
plan was one of expediency. It could 
by no means be described as equitable. 
Grants towards the cost of school 
buildings were given only to rural 
districts and smaller cities— 


20% for elementary schools 

30% for junior high schools 

40% for senior high schools. 
All other costs were borne locally, the 
sums necessary being raised by assess- 
ment and taxation upon land and (in 
rural areas) personal property. The 
result was that local rates varied 
widely from a few mills to 75 or 
80 mills. 

2. For some years complaints were 
made about the burden of taxation 
for education, particularly as costs 
continued to rise. Municipalities 
stated bluntly that the Provincial 
Government should assume the total 
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costs of education. These pressures 
resulted in the decision to appoint 
a Royal Commission. In November, 
1944, Dr. Maxwell A. Cameron was 
appointed a Commissioner “‘.. .. .. to 
inquire into the existing distribu- 
tion of powers and responsibilities 
between the Provincial Govern- 
ment and the school districts. . . .” 
The report which he made to the 
Government formed the basis of 
amendments to the “Public Schools 
Act” which were passed at the last 
session of the Legislature. The Act, 
as amended, received the approval of 
the Legislature and was proclaimed 
on April 15, 1946. 

3. In his report, Dr. Cameron 
makes two basic recommendations :— 

(1) That the Province as a whole 
be divided into large administrative 
school areas, seventy-four (74) in 
number, leaving some twelve isolated 
schools under the old administration 
of local school. boards. In each of the 
large administrative areas a number 
of school districts were to be amal- 
gamated under the control of one 
central school board; all the old 
school boards were to be abolished. 


(2) That equalization of educa- 
tional opportunities, together’ with 
a method of equalizing the financial 
burden, be established by instituting 
a system of grants. This grant system 
would insure a minimum standard 
of education in terms of a minimum 
expenditure for education in each 
district. This latter recommendation 
is achieved in the following manner: 


(a) By suggesting a standard 
basic salary scale, which is the mini- 
mum school boards are permitted 
to pay, and which provides for a 
minimum salary to a teacher based 
upon qualification and on length of 
service. : 

(b) A minimum sum to be spent 
for other educational costs based 
upon pupil attendance. It is recom- 
mended that a school board should 
expend not less than $13 per ele- 
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mentary pupil, $17 per junior *high- 
school pupil, and $20 per. high-school 
pupil. 

These two major. costs of educa- 
tion, i.e., the salaries paid to teachers 
and the cost of other services in 
terms of expenditure per pupil, total 
a sum of money which should pro- 
vide, in each district, an educational 
program of minimum _ standard, 
which should embrace all grades 
from Grade I to Grade XII. 

The cost of this so-called basic 
educational program is to be shared 
by the local taxpayers and by the 
Provincial Government on the fol- 
lowing basis: 


Local Share of Basic Program— 

The yield from a tax of five mills 
on 100% of the assessed value of 
the land and 75% of the assessed 
value of taxable improvements. 
Government Share of Basic 

Program— 

The difference between the total 
cost of the basic program and the 
sum so raised by the five-mill tax. 
Illustration— 

Suppose a district having fifty 
teachers and 1,500 pupils and 
assessed values, for taxation pur- 


poses, of $5,500,000; the shares 

would be worked out thus: 

Salary grants (approx.) ........ $70,000 

(50 average of $1,400) 

Pupils, 1,500 average of $15 22,500 
Basic program .............. 92,500 

Less 5 mills on $5,500,000 27,500 
Government grant ....$ 65,000 


number of 
teachers and pupils, but in a 
wealthier district where assessed 
values are $8,500,000. A _ five-mill 
tax would yield $42,500; the Govern- 
ment grant would therefore’ be 
$92,500—$42,500 = $50,000. 

In this way a measure of equaliza- 
tion is arrived at, because in dis- 
tricts where the assessed values are 
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low the grants would be correspond- 
ingly high, and in areas in the more 
prosperous. districts, where the 
assessed values are high, the grants 
would be correspondingly reduced. 


Such a program was estimated by 
Dr. Cameron to cost $5,585,000 for 
1945-46, but preliminary figures sup- 
plied by assessors and_ school 
inspectors tend to _ reduce this 
figure, and the sum of $5,300,000 
was placed in the estimates for the 
fiseal year 1946-47. 


A further measure. of relief was 
the assumption by the Provincial 
Government of the levy of 7% of 
teachers’ payrolls for superannua- 
tion purposes. Dr. Cameron recom- 
mends that this be a charge upon 
the Provincial exchequer at an 
estimated cost of $575,000. 

The Provincial 
were 50% of the total approved 
costs of transportation facilities, 
remain, and it is estimated that this 
will cost $300,000 in the present 
school year. 

There are a number of. special 
grants, such as grants for super- 
vision, extra grants for positions of 
special responsibility, and _ special 
grants in respect of teachers living in 
remote parts of the Province where 
living expenses are unduly heavy. 


grants, which 


It is assumed that such a system 
will result in the assumption by the 
Provincial Government of approxi- 
mately 55% of the total costs of 
education. In actual fact, it pro- 
vides for an increase of approxi- 
mately $2,466,000 in additional 
grants to school boards over what 
was received in the previous year as 
salary grants. From figures which 
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were secured on the basis of esti- 
mates for 1945, it seems extremely 
likely that $2,000,000 of these extra 
grants will be paid to municipalities 
rather than to rural districts. 


Building Grants 


Grants to school boards to assist 
in building and equipping schools 
have been available only to the 
smaller cities, municipal school 
districts and rural school districts. 
The large cities were not assisted in 
expenditures on capital account. The 
former grants in these districts were 
usually on the basis of 20% of 
approved costs for elementary 
schools, 30% for junior high schools 
and 40% for high schools. Upon the 
recommendation of the Cameron 
Commission, the Provincial Govern- 
ment has agreed to pay a grant of 
50% of the approved costs of the 
erection of school buildings (includ- 
ing the cost of the site), the addition 
to or the reconstruction of existing 
buildings, and of the cost of fur- 
nishing and equipping the same. 


Provision has been made in the 
estimates of the present year for the 
expenditure of $1,500,000 by the 
Provincial Government, and it is 
expected that the estimate will not 
be reduced for at least five years. 


4, An announcement was made in 
October, 1945, by the Honorable 
the Premier that the recommenda- 
tions of the Cameron Report would 
be implemented in full. It was, 
therefore, necessary to prepare legis- 
lation to give effect to the recom- 
mendations. I became Deputy 
Minister and Superintendent of Edu- 
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cation on the retirement of Dr. Willis 
on October 1, 1945. At the provincial 
election on October 25, 1945, the 
Minister of Education, the Honor- 
able Mr. Perry, was defeated, but 
the former Minister of Education, 
Dr. George M. Weir, was elected 
and became Minister of Education 
again. Dr. Willis offered to give 
assistance during this trying time, 
and did, in fact, frame most of the 
amendments to the Act. His long 
experience and intimate knowledge 
were invaluable, and it is not too 
much to say that without him the 
work could not have been done. 


There are 122 amendments to the 
Act, but the significant ones are few 
in number. They provide: 

(1) For the creation of 74 large 
administrative areas, each under a 
single school board. 

(2) For the termination of office 
of all existing school boards on 
April 1, 1946. 

(3) For the selection or appoint- 
ment of temporary school boards 
from the members of the old school 
boards of the school districts now 
forming the larger districts. 


(4) For the adoption, by Order- 
in-Council, of a scale of teachers’ 
salaries based upon qualifications 
and length of teaching experience as 
outlined by Dr. Cameron. 

(5) For a method of computing 
grants to school boards, based upon 
teachers’ salary grants, grants per 
pupil in attendance, and_ special 
allowances for supervision, etc. 

(6) For making other financial 
provisions, such as 50% of the costs 
of transporting pupils to schools, 
50% of the approved costs of new 
buildings, additions to and recon- 
struction of existing buildings and 
essential equipment. 

(7) For a certain number of school 
trustees to be elected in each district 
and for details regarding their elec- 
tion, terms of office, powers and 
duties. 
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(8) For the assumption by the 
Government of the employers’ con- 
tribution to the Teachers’ Super- 
annuation Fund (7% of teachers’ 
payroll). 

It must be remembered that Dr. 
Cameron had held meetings in many 
places throughout the Province, that 
it was one of the major topics during 
the Provincial elections, and that the 
Government had been returned after 
giving a definite undertaking that its 
recommendations were to form the 
basis of legislation at the next ses- 
sion; and further, that the financial 
recommendations would become ef- 
fective from April 1, 1946. In short, 
everybody talked Cameron Report 
and expected great things from it. 
It was, therefore, not difficult to se- 
cure local approval; in fact, there 
was some impatience that it could not 
be made effective earlier. Because the 
stage seemed to be set, and because 
it appeared to most of us that such 
a thoroughgoing fundamental change 
could not be made piecemeal, a de- 
cision was taken to put the whole 
plan into effect at the same time 
throughout the Province. I am con- 
vinced that had this not been done, 
confusion would have arisen which 
would have caused delays. It would 
have been years before we could ar- 
rive at our present position. 


Now how did we go about all this? 
First, we called a conference in De- 
cember of all School Inspectors to 
discuss what had to be done. Com- 
mittees of Inspectors were struck to 
study special problems. Because of 
their special knowledge of local con- 
ditions they were able to suggest 
modifications of original proposals. 
In my view, this initial conference 
was the wisest move we made. We 
also sought the assistance of other 
government services: e.g. Lands De- 
partment, Department of Municipal 
Affairs, Taxation Branch, Finance 
Department, etc. Many conferences 
were held, and throughout our dis- 
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cussions we received the finest kind 
of cooperation and assistance from 
all departments of the government. 
As a result of these meetings, we 
were able to propose amendments 
to the Act which did not impinge 
upon other Acts, and to ensure that 
the final plans would be workable. 
This conference took place before the 
meeting of the legislature. 


The proposed new districts hav- 
jing been decided upon, the inspec- 
torates were revised, so that each 
School Inspector had two, three, or, 
in a few cases four, of the new large 
districts in his inspectorate. Inspec- 
tors then returned to their districts 
and spent a busy month or so ex- 
plaining to school boards, municipal 
councils and public meetings what it 
was all about. 

A second conference was then 
called in March. By this time, the 
proposals for the new machinery 
were almost in final form so that 
the second conference merely en- 
gaged in a refining process, the pre- 
sentation of special cases and, finally, 
in making the Inspectors thoroughly 
familiar with what was to happen on 
April 1st. This second conference 
was in session during the sitting of 
the legislature. It was hoped that 
the Bill would be passed before the 
Inspectors had to return to their dis- 
tricts, but, unfortunately, delays oc- 
cur in the legislature and the Bill did 
not receive assent until April 12th. 

As soon as the Bill was proclaimed, 
the necessary Order-in-Council creat- 
ing the new districts was passed, and 
the Inspectors received word by tele- 
gram to proceed with the local organ- 
ization. 

The new school boards were con- 
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stituted, the old ones stepped out and 
the scheme was in operation. 


A third conference was held in 
July last at which we tried to 
straighten out the snarls and snags 
which had developed, and to prepare 
amendments or changes in interpre- 
tation which will have to be made at 
the next session of the legislature. 
Due to the splendid and untiring 
work of all concerned, the omissions 
and mistakes are remarkably few. 
There are some, of course. It would 
be an achievement, indeed, if there 
were not. 


There is a subject, indeed the key 
to any scheme of equalization, about 
which I have said nothing—Equaliza- 
tion of Assessment. Our Act makes 
it mandatory upon the Government 
(See 138A) to appoint a Royal Com- 
mission to examine and to report 
upon assessments, and to suggest how 
such assesments can be made upon a 
basis which will result in a fairer 
taxation burden upon the taxpayers. 


One final word. I agree that this 
is a hurried and very sketchy recital 
of events, and, no doubt, those 
who still retain an interest in this 
undertaking must be anxious to ask 
questions with respect to detail. 
These I shall be glad to attempt to 
answer at any time. 


I would like to say that we, in 
British Columbia, believe that Dr. 
Cameron has suggested a scheme 
which will work and one which edu- 
cators can support wholeheartedly. 
Educationally, we believe in it; ad- 
ministratively, it is not so easy; but 
we never get anything worth while 
without effort. The plan is not yet 
five months old, but it is working and 
not creaking too badly. 
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OMEWHERE in the _ United 
States or Canada today a 
school teacher is inspiring a boy to 
be president or premier. That may 
be your boy! 


The second greatest influence in 
the life of your child is his teacher. 
His mother comes first, of course. 
But in most cases the teacher ranks 
ahead of the father in influencing 
his future. 


All over the United States and 
Canada thousands of teachers are 
abandoning their profession and 
turning to jobs which are more 
profitable. The big job of every 
organization interested in the welfare 
of the children of this continent 
is to bring pressure to bear on legis- 
lative bodies to increase the salaries 
of teachers to the point where the 
teaching profession is as well paid 
as any other profession which re- 
quires the same long years of 
preparation. 


But even an increase in salary 
will not solve the problem in many 
cities. The social and professional 
status of the teachers of the com- 
munity must be raised to the same 
level as that of lawyers, doctors, 
architects and other professional 
people. Teachers must be made to 
feel that they are appreciated by 
the parents and the public, or it is 
only a matter of time until all the 
best teachers are lost to other 
professions. 


Teachers’ colleges are very much 
distressed over the few registra- 
tions of future teachers. This is due 
largely to the fact that our present- 
day teachers, instead of encouraging 
their students to take up teaching 
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as a profession, are influencing them 
—either deliberately or unconscious- 
ly—against it as a life work because 
of the discouragingly little apprecia- 
tion and remuneration they receive. 


Kiwanis lays great emphasis on 
youth work of every description. 
The character of our young people 
is largely moulded in the schools, and 
the finished product depends almost 
entirely on the character of the 
teachers who have inspired or dis- 
couraged those children. 


Kiwanis should put all the pressure 
possible on legislative groups to in- 
crease teachers’ salaries to the point 
where they can afford to teach in 
our public schools. Adequate pen- 
sions should be provided to take care 
of them when their teaching years 
are ended. 


Our teachers’ lives must be made 
socially secure so that they may give 
their full time, energy and thought 
to training and inspiring our children 
for greater achievement. 
—Reprinted from September issue 
of “The Kiwanis Magazine.” 


While visiting a school, the Super- 
intendent became provoked at the 
noise the unruly students were mak- 
ing in the next room. Angrily, he 
opened the door and grabbed one of 
the taller boys who seemed to be 
doing the most talking. He dragged 
the boy to the next room and stood 
him in a corner. 

“Now, then, be silent and stand 
there,” he ordered. 

A few minutes later a small boy 
stuck his head in the room and said: 
“Please, sir, may we have our ‘sitter’ 
back?” 
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W. E. Hay, B. A., 
(Retired) 


“IT will drink life to the lees.” 
How aptly these words apply to Mr. 
W. E. Hay, B.A., in his intensely 
earnest and persevering activities 
in the field of education! His absorb- 
ing’ passion was to discover the 
method of instruction by which 
students could best be trained to 
assume their share of responsibility 
in a democratic way of life. After 
long and careful investigation, he 
became convinced that the ‘Progres- 
sive Method of Education” was the 
system by which this objective could 
best be achieved. As a result, he 
became an enthusiastic promoter of 
the “Activity Program.” 

Mr. Hay has been identified with 
almost every type of educational 
work in the Province. He came to 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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Superintendents of Schools Retire After Many 
Years of Meritorious Service in Alberta 






John Scoffield, B.A., 
(Retired) 


The Souvenir Book of the Spring 
709 Class of the Calgary Normal 
School, on one of its biographical 
pages, has this caption: “John Scof- 
field, a truly practical man.” He 
has lived up to that reputation. 


With the background of Toronto 
University, the brief normal course 
was easy for him and he graduated 
as one of the best students. He 
played an active part in class activi- 
ties and “‘as one of the group leaders 
he (has) loaded himself with honour 
by the patience he (has) exercised in 
settling uncalled-for disputes regard- 
ing lesson plans.” The original writer 
of that quotation must have been 
something of a prophet, for, during 
his subsequent service, his work has 
been characterized by careful thought, 
sound judgment and firm decision. 
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He has had wide experience in 
educational work in Alberta. His 
first assignment was to the Normal 
School Practice staff. The principal- 
ships of the Claresholm, Westmount 
and McKay Avenue Schools, the latter 
two in Edmonton, gave him the ex- 
perience and standing which led to 
his appointment as Inspector in 1919. 
He battled manfully and success- 
fully through the drought years in 
the Foremost country, and then took 
over the Wetaskiwin Inspectorate. 
Wetaskiwin was a happy place for 
John, for there he met and married 
one of the lady graduates on the 
City staff. A fine family of four girls 
and a boy has blessed that marriage. 

His friends will find a true wel- 
come from John and his family at 
their new home on the Cooking Lake 
Highway, a few miles from Edmon- 
‘ton. 


W. E. Hay 
(Continued) 


Medicine Hat in 1906 as principal 
of Montreal St. School. He later be- 
came a Superintendent of city 
schools, high-school teacher and 
normal-school instructor. At the time 
of his recent retirement, he was 
Superintendent of Schools for the 
Stettler district. 

Hundreds of former pupils 
appreciate the benefit of Mr. Hay’s 
instruction; and hundreds of teachers 
owe much of their success to his 
guidance. All these and many others 
join in extending to Mr. Hay their 
appreciation of his indefatiguable 
work on their behalf, and in hoping 
that he will enjoy many years of 
well-merited leisure. 


Where visiting teachers DINE and 
meet their friends. 
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Poetry Competition 


The Poetry Society of Winnipeg, 
which is affiliated with the Poetry 
Society of London, England, is 
sponsoring a third Dominion-wide 
poetry competition. The purpose of 
the competition is to stimulate 
creative writing and to encourage 
Canadian poets. 

The contest opens January 7, 1947, 
and closes March 15, 1947. The fol- 
lowing cash prizes will be given: 
First Prize—$40.00; Second Prize— 
$25.00; Third Prize—$10.00. 

The contest is open to professional 
and non-professional writers through- 
out the Dominion of Canada. The 
poem may take any form—lyric, 
sonnet, ballad, ode or narrative. Al- 
though more than one manuscript 
may be submitted, each must be 
accompanied with a separate entry 
fee. The manuscript, written in Eng- 
lish, must be typewritten on one side 
of the paper only, and double spaced. 
The manuscript will not be returned. 


The name and address of the 
writer should be enclosed in a 
separate sealed envelope, on the out- 
side of which should appear the 
writer’s pseudonym. Three type- 
written copies should be sent in, each 
signed with the writer’s pseudonym, 
printed or typewritten. Poems which 
have already appeared in any pub- 
lished form will not be accepted. 


The manuscript, with the accom- 
panying entry fee of $1.00, must be 
sent in not later than March 15, 
1947, to Mrs. Louise Hercus, 363 
Oak Street, Winnipeg. 

Further information may be 
secured from Mrs. Ogden Turner, 
President, Poetry Society of Winni- 
peg, 363 Oak Street, Winnipeg. 


So rich in carotene are carrots that 
even the name “carotene” is taken 
from them; in the human body, vita- 
min A is made from carotene. 
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Related Theory 


E have always had a rather 

desperate time trying to 
wedge in here and there during the 
year’s work more of this thing called 
“related theory.” The term slips by 
and we find that not much of a score 
has been added up to its credit. And 
we have tried, along with a goodly 
number of other Shop instructors, to 
jntroduce pertinent related informa- 
tion which could rightly be called 
related theory. 


In answer to our direct question, 
we were once told that from 10% 
to 15% of the total time should be 
devoted to it. This would mean that 
out of a possible 90 shop hours in 
the school term for any one class, 9 
to 13 hours should be reserved for 
this purpose. That sounds quite 
legitimate and looks fine on paper. 
And by the way, the newly revised 
program for Shop subjects makes 
some rather specific reference to this 
matter. 


And what is related theory? Well, 
we have asked about that too, but 
as yet we have not heard it clearly 
defined, probably because no concise 
definition exists. But it has been 
said in our hearing that it has to do 
with that great body of general in- 
formation closely associated with 
each specific phase of the Shop pro- 
gram. It is “background informa- 
tion” as it were. It is something of 
a parallel with the statement of the 
history teacher that “the past ex- 
plains the present.” Related theory 
in Industrial Arts subjects gives the 
student a fuller, more complete 
knowledge of the particular piece of 
work at hand. It draws from the 
field of science, mathematics, in- 
dustry, consumer education, trade 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
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and commerce, natural resources, 
history, visual education, etc., ete. 
It makes it necessary for the student 
to read, to do research work. It is 
a big subject, and we admit that it 
merits more time on the program. 

In the field of woodwork we find 

an excellent example of this related 
theory, and we agree that the wood- 
worker should have some knowledge 
of the stuff he is handling. For 
example: 

1. How a tree grows; cross-section 
of a tree; annual rings; medul- 
lary rays. 

2. Woods classified as native or 
foreign; hard or soft; open or 
close grained; light and dark 
in color; light, medium, or 
heavy in weight; weak or 
strong; poor or good resistance 
to weather; examples of each. 


38. Canada’s best sources of hard 
and softwoods. 

4. Conservation of timber re- 
sources; duties of citizens as re- 
gards fire hazards; re-foresta- 
tion projects; the Christmas- 
tree industry. 


5. How lumber is sawed from logs 
to produce certain grain effects 
for definite purposes; plain- 
sawed, quarter-sawed, etc. 

6. Grading of lumber; grades 
available in Alberta lumber 
yards; comparison of native 
Alberta lumber’ with that 
brought in from British Colum- 
bia or elsewhere. 

7. Modern advances in processed 
woods for wallboards, veneers, 
masonite, etc.; new processes 
being developed to make hard- 
wood from softwoods. 


8. Excellent films available on the 
lumber industry and the as- 
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sociated manufacturing of fur- 
niture, etc. 


It will be noted at once that the 
above or more is very excellent ma- 
terial and would certainly add very 
much to the “general- knowledge’ of 
the woodworker. But it is also a 
rather formidable list when one con- 
siders at the same time that we are 
handling other phases of the Shop 
program, each of which has its own 
excellent body of related theory. 


The electrical student would be ex- 
pected to go further than the bare 
facts which would enable him to rig 
up a buzzer or an electric mouse 
trap. Discussions, lectures, research 
would go into the history of the sub- 
ject; contributions of such great men 
as Volta, Ampere, Edison, Steinmetz, 
ete., etc.; the Canadian Electrical 
Code; sources of the hydro-electric 
or other power we use; meter read- 
ing; and so on. Also fine knowledge 
if one can find time. 

The concrete worker would be pro- 


vided with some research work into 
the composition of cement; where 


manufactured in Alberta; daily 
volume of production; reinforced 
concrete; pouring concrete under 


water; wide uses of cement in con- 
struction work; and more. 


The general metal class would be 
expected to look partly into the im- 
mense field of associated information 
re sources of ore; methods of re- 
fining the ores; smelters, blast 
furnaces, “open kettles,’”’ Bessemer; 
hardening steels for various pur- 
poses; casting; rolling; galvanizing. 
This adds up to one of the widest 
fields for related theory. 


In plastics, a most interesting his- 
tory exists, a story which reads like 
fiction. The work of men like Dr. 
Bakelund and the great Dupont Com- 
pany, plastics of: the past, plastics of 
the present, the predictions of the 
“plastic age’’ ahead, all offer wonder- 
ful study material. 
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And so the examples may be-multi- 
plied to the fields of radio, automo- 
tives,... photography, leatherwork, 
painting, ropework, graphic arts, and 
the rest. 


With 10% to 15Q% ofthe total 
time to work on, that is the 9 to 13 
hours mentioned. above, it becomes 
evident that the proper organization 
of this related theory business will 
take some thought and preparation. 
Each year we resolve to do better 
than before, and this term we 
believe we shall succeed. However, 
at the same time we ‘shall continue 
to preach to the “powers-that-be” 
that if only we had the necessary 
reference books in our Shop library 
and more time on the program for 
the week and year, then we would 
really do this subject of related 
theory justice. 


At the moment the Industrial Arts 
program is a long way from adequacy 
in either regard. But we are 
hopeful—L. E. 


Emigration To The United 
States 

Canadian “white collar” workers 
lead the Canadians who emigrate to 
the United States. An excess of 
20,000 Canadians a year’ seek 
entrance to, for residence in, the 
United States, according to United 
States immigration statistics. 

1,683 visas were issued for July. 
Included in these were 312 to pro- 
fessional and executive workers; 171 
to clerical workers, and 126 to skilled 
workers. Compared with this, there 
were only 203 who went in the 
classification semi-skilled or un- 
skilled. The balance was made up of 
persons who listed no occupation, 
including students and wives and 
families of workers. 

—World Affairs, December, 1946. 


Poise is the art of raising the eye- 
brows instead of the roof. 
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COMPLETE 


VISUAL INSTRUCTION 
SERVICE 


is available in Alberta from 
your University 


INCLUDING 


Expert educational advice in the purchase of equipment 
Importation Free of Duty and Tax 
Immediate Delivery 
Instruction in Operation and Care 
Servicing of Equipment 


The Largest Educational Library in Canada of Glass Slides, 
Filmstrips, 2x2 Slides, Silent and Sound 16mm. 
Films and 8mm. Films. 


Specialized Moving Picture Films for Home and 
School, Physical Education, Home Economics and 
many other adult groups. 


Photographic Plant for the Preparation of Filmstrips, 
2x2 and 314” Slides and Other Visual Aids. 


For further particulars of any of these services write 


DIVISION OF VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


Department of Extension, 
University of Alberta, 
EDMONTON. 
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LETTER BOX 


School Broadcasts 
Holden, Alberta, Dec. 16, 1946. 
Dear Mr. Ansley: 


As you probably know, the Depart- 
ment of Education has a Radio Com- 
mittee whose function it is to arrange 
for radio broadcasts to schools. This 
Committee has set up a Subcom- 
mittee, of which I am _ chairman, 
whose function it is to evaluate these 
school broadcasts. 


At a recent meeting of the Evalu- 
ation Subcommittee, it was decided 
that we would attempt to enlist the 
aid of A.T.A. Locals and Sub-locals 
in our evaluation process. It was 
thought that these bodies might form 
study groups who could listen to a 
number of the broadcasts in certain 
series, voice their comments and sug- 
gestions for improvement at their 
meetings, and then consolidate their 
comments and suggestions in a writ- 
ten report to be sent to Mr. M. L. 
Watts, Department of Education. A 
Local might decide which broadcast 
series they would want the study 
groups in each of their Sub-locals to 
listen to, so that each study group 
would not concern itself with the 
same series. 


We thought that you might en- 
courage the Locals to undertake such 
a project, through the bulletins or 
news letters which are sent out from 
your office. Any assistance or sug- 
gestions which you can give us in this 
matter would be very much ap- 
preciated. 


Sincerely yours, 


E. M. Erickson, 
Superintendent, Holden 
School Division. 
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Canada - United States 
Committee on Education 
December 3, 1946. 
Dear Mr. Ansley: 
Following is a brief statement on 


the Canada-United States Committee 
on Education: 


(a) Canada- United States Com- 
mittee on Education: In the Spring 
of 1944, the American Council on 
Education, with the support of the 
Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, took the initiative in 
bringing together a group of edu- 
cators in Canada and the United 
States. 

(b) The Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation has as its representatives 
on the committee of twelve, Dr. An- 
derson of British Columbia and 
myself. 

(c) The third annual meeting of 
the committee was held in Niagara 
Falls on October 24-26, 1946. Your 
representatives urged that if the 
work of the committee in maintain- 
ing and furthering international 
understanding between peoples of 
Canada and the United States is to 
succeed, a close contact should be 
kept with the teachers and with the 
children of the schools. The writer 
has assumed responsibility for bring- 
ing to the attention of teacher 
associations and of directors of 
teacher-training. institutions, as well 
as summer session groups of teachers, 
the fact that considerable literature 
is available in the field of interna- 
tional relationships. 

(d) Dr. C. E. Phillips, Secretary 
of the Canadian Education Associa- 
tion, 677 Dundas St., West, Toronto, 
2B, Ontario, will supply copies of 
pamphlets, “Mutual Understanding 
and Friendship Between Canada and 
the United States,” and reprints 
from the February, 1945, issue of 
“Social Education.” 

In this latter pamphlet there are 
short articles on “What Canada and 
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the United States Teach About Each 
Other,” “Education and Canadian- 
United States Relations,’”’ and “Study 
of the United States in Canadian 
Schools.” 


(e) The committee has sponsored 
a study of the national history text- 
books in Canada and the United 
States. A report of this study will 
be available for distribution in the 
near future. 


(f) The committee is interested in 
summer workshops, exchange of 
teachers and students, film exchange, 
international exchange of  broad- 
casts, and other similar activities. 


Teachers interested in keeping in 
touch with the activities of the com- 


WHEREAS tteachers’ salaries in this 
Province are entirely inadequate and 
far from commensurate with the im- 
portant function of teachers in society ; 


AND WHEREAS these inadequate salar- 
ies are the greatest contributing factor 
to the present alarming teacher shortage 
with its deleterious effect upon the edu- 
wien welfare of the children of Al- 
erta ; 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 
the emergent General Meeting of the 
A.T.A. most strongly advocate that much 
higher s#laries must be paid, and hereby 
recommend that Local Negotiating Com- 
mittees throughout the Province be 
guided ty the principles embodied in 
the foliowins, schedules: 


1. Positional Salary Schedule: 
(a) Basic Minimum: 


Elementary $1500 
Intermediate $1800 
High $2100 

(b) Additional Allowances for Quali- 
fications: 
$200 for each year of university 
training. 


$40 per university course. 


Single Salary Schedule: 


(a) Basic Minimum: 
1 year’s training $1500 


nr 


2 years’ training 1800 
3 years’ training 2100 
4 years’ training 2400 
5 years’ training 2700 


(b) Partial Allowances: 
$60 per University course. 





The following resolution re Salaries was passed at the emergent 
General Meeting of the A.T.A. on January 3 


mittee, and with available pamphlets 
and literature, should write periodi- 
cally to Dr. C. E. Phillips, Canadian 
Secretary of the Committee, or to 
one of your own representatives. 
Yours very sincerely, 
M. E. LaZerte, 
Dean, Faculty of Education. 


The use of casein as an adhesive 
dates back to the eleventh century 
when glue was made out of curds 
and slaked lime. 


Nicotine has been a valuable tool 
in the hands of neurophysiologists 
in mapping out fibres of the involun- 
tary nervous system. 










































8. Applicable to either: 


(a) Increments: 


(i) $120 per year for 8 years. 
or (ii) $100 per year for 10 years. 
or (iii) $100 per year up to 50% 

of basic minimum. 


(b) Allowances for previous experi- 
ence: 


(i) Full credit is advocated. 
(ii) Full credit is advocated for 
each year of war or auxiliary 
service. 


(c) Administration and Supervision: 
Principal: 


(i) Elementary classrooms— al- 
lowance of $100 per year 


per room. 

(ii) Intermediate and high- 
school classrooms — allow- 
ance of $125 per year per 
room. 


Vice-Principal: One-half of 
above allowances. 


(d) Extra-Curricular Activities: 
In cases where local circum- 
stances suggest the advisability 
of allowances or other consider- 
ation for extra duties and re- 
sponsibilities, it is recommended 
that Salary Negotiating Commit- 
tees seriously consider a plan 
that will meet the local situation. 


4. Immediate Over-all Raise: 


$300 where considered feasible, re- 
gardless of any clause in existing 
schedules to the contrary. 
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Teacher Training Programs for Kindergarten, Primary and 
Kindergarten-Primary Certificates 


Teachers of children in the age 4-7 
group will be interested in recent 
plans to organize courses leading to 
specialist certificates. The Executive 
Committee of the Board of Teacher 
Education and Certification has ap- 
proved organization of programs 
leading to each of three different 
types of special certificates: viz., 

(a) Kindergarten Certificate. 

(b) Primary Certificate. 

(c) Kindergarten-Primary Certifi- 

cate. 


It is expected that Certificates (a) 
and (b) will each be based on two 
summer sessions of training and that 
certificate (c) will be a combined 
program based on three summer ses- 
sions. The courses leading to these 
certificates will carry credit towards 
a B.Ed. degree. 

Further information respecting 
courses for kindergarten and primary 
teachers will be contained in the Uni- 
versity of Alberta Summer Session 
Announcement for 1947. 


Cadet Instruction 

Under present arrangements, it is 
possible for boys to obtain two credits 
towards a high school diploma by 
taking Cadet instruction. The 
“SPECIAL REGULATIONS GOV- 
ERNING THE AWARDING OF 
HIGH SCHOOL CREDITS FOR 
CADET TRAINING” are as follows: 


1. All boys attending high school are 
eligible to receive two credits for 
Cadet Training. 

2. The Department of Education will 
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not grant credits for Cadet Train- 
ing previous to granting credits in 
the Physical Education course of 
Grade X. This means a Grade X 
student may receive credits for 
Cadet Training, provided he at the 
same time receives credit in Physi- 
cal Education 1. 


. A student must have at least 50 


hours of instruction in the course. 


. The Cadet work must be ap- 


proved by the Officer Command- 
ing for that particular type of 
Cadet Training, namely, Major W. 
J. Fenny, M.D. No. 13, Calgary— 
(Military), F/Lt. G. C. Campbell, 
No. 2 Command, Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba—(Air), Lieut.-Com. J. R. K. 
Stuart, H.M.C.S. “Nonsuch,” Ed- 
monton, and Lieut-Com. D. C. El- 
liott, H.M.C.S. “Tecumseh,” Cal- 
gary—(Navy). 


. Two credits only are granted for. 


Cadet work; that is, if a student 
obtains credit in Cadet Training 
one year and wishes to repeat in 
the same type or take instruction 
in another type of Cadet work, he 
cannot receive additional credits. 


. Students taking instruction in a 


programme of high school subjects 
having a value of not more than 
35 credits may receive 2 additional 
credits for Cadet Training. That 
is, under no conditions will a 
student be granted more than 37 
credits in one school year. (See 
Part II, Section 4, of the High 
School Regulations). 
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7. The plan that was followed in 
previous years, which provided for 
holding Cadet Training Credits 
for later award, is no longer in 
effect. 


Special Note: 

If Cadet instruction is given by a 
teacher of the school, then credits 
will be granted to students on the 
recommendation of the principal of 
the school. If, on the other hand, 
Cadet instruction is given by a per- 
son other than a teacher of the 
school and is not supervised by the 
school, then credits will be given to 
the students only if the names of the 
deserving cadets are submitted by 
the Commanding Officers to the 
Examinations Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Education by June 30th of 
the year in which the credits are 
earned. 

These special regulations and con- 
ditions for credit award, as outlined 
above, will be in effect until further 
notice. 





J. W. McConnell Memorial 
Scholarships 


These scholarships have been cre- 
ated by Mr. J. W. McConnell, a 
member of the Board of Governors, 
as a memorial to the gallant men and 
women from McGill University who 
have given their lives for the defence 
of Canada, in order that outstanding 
young Canadians who could not 
otherwise afford to come to the 
University may equip themselves to 
play a brilliant part in the future 
development of this Dominion. 

These Scholarships will be open on 
equal terms to men and women resi- 
dent in any part of Canada and New- 
foundland. 

They are designed specifically for 
the purpose of providing opportuni- 
ties for university education to out- 
standing boys and girls who, for 
financial relations, would not other- 
wise be able to go to college. 

For that reason, the character of 
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the applicant, and the financial 
circumstances of his or her family, 
as well as the candidate’s academic 
record in school, will be considered 
by the Committee making the award. 

The Scholarships, at present, are 
open only to students who wish to 
enter the Faculty of Arts and Science 
or the Faculty of Engineering. They 
are not available to students in Agri- 
culture, Dentistry, Law, Medicine or 
Music, nor in the Faculty of Grad- 
uate Studies and Research. 

Each Scholarship covers the full 
tuition fee of the student, as well as 
the cost of board and residence at 
Douglas Hall or the Royal Victoria 
College, for the full period necessary 
to enable the student to obtain his 
degree, i.e., a maximum of four years 
in the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
or five years in the Faculty of 
Engineering. 

The student will forfeit the 
scholarship if, during his course, he 
fails to maintain first-class academic 
standing; subject to the provision 
that, where failure is due to excep- 
tional circumstances, the faculty 
Scholarships Committee concerned 
may recommend to the Special Com- 
mittee mentioned below the post- 
ponement of such forfeiture. 

In individual cases, where the 
student’s home is at a considerable 
distance from Montreal, the Board of 
Governors may, at its discretion, 
make a contribution toward the cost 
of railroad fares. 

Applications should be made on 
forms that are to be obtained from 
the Registrar of the University. 
These applications will be classified 
in order of academic merit by the 
University Scholarships Committee, 
and the final awards will be made 
by the Board of Governors on the 
basis of recommendations from a 
Special Committee composed of The 
Chancellor, the Principal and Vice- 
Chancellor, the Warden of the Royal 
Victoria College and the Warden of 
Douglas Hall. 
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Now Obtainable from School 
Book Branch 

The School Book Branch, Depart- 
ment of Education, desires to bring 
to the attention of elemenary, inter- 
mediate and high school teachers the 
following announcement regarding 
new books, record forms and check 
sheets. 


Recommended Books— 
Intermediate School 
Community Economics Course 
Per copy 
1. “Community Economics 
for Intermediate 


(a) 


Grades,” Revised 1946 15c 
2. “Our Provincial Gov- 

TINE i. ik sd 380c 
8. “Our Farm” (Including 

Farm Account Book) 35c 

(b) English (Language) 
“Supplementary Exer- 
cises in Grammar” ........ 20c 


“Supplementary Exer- 
cises” is designed to be 
used with Junior Eng- 
lish Activities, Book II, 
in Grade VIII, and Book 
III in Grade IX. 

(c) The text ‘Youth Studies 
Alcohol,” by Harkness 
and Fort, has been added 
to the references for 
Health courses in the in- 
termediate grades and is 
now available from the 
School Book Branch at $1.05 


Record Forms 

RECORD FORMS FOR FREE 
READING (referred to in High 
School Bulletin 1 on page 27). The 
Forms are available in packages of 
twenty-five at 35c per package. If 
four or more packages of Record 
Forms are purchased at one time, 
the price is 30c per package, postal 
charges prepaid. 


Check Sheets 
CHECK SHEETS: For evaluating 
an Essay or Paragraph (referred to 
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in High School Bulletin 1 on page 


33). Check Sheets may be pur- 
chased in pads of one hundred sheets 
at 30c per pad, postal charges pre- 
paid. 


The School Book Branch will be 
pleased to forward the above listed 
books, record forms or check sheets 
upon receipt of an order accom- 
panied by a covering remittance. 


Teachers’ Manual for High 
School Social Studies Text 


A limited supply of the TEACH- 
ERS’ MANUAL FOR THE MAKING 
OF TODAY’S WORLD is available 
from the School Book Branch, De- 
partment of Education. Distribution 
of the 428 page Teachers’ Manual 
will be made, for as long as the 
supply lasts. 


A nominal charge of 20c per copy 
is being made to cover costs of pro- 
curing and distributing the Manual. 


Special Broadcast 

The Department of Labour re- 
quests that high-school teachers ask 
their students to listen to a special 
broadcast on January 19 by Her 
Excellency the Viscountess Alexan- 
der, Mr. Arthur MacNamara, Deputy 
Minister of Labour, and Honourable 
Dr. James J. McCann, Minister of 
National Revenue, on “The Nursing 
Profession.”” The broadcast will be 
released on “The People Ask’ pro- 
gram during the week of January 19 
as follows: 


CJCJ Calgary; Friday, 7:45-8:00 p.m. 

CKUA Edmonton; Friday, 4:45-5:00 
p.m. 

CFCN Calgary; Saturday, 2:45-3:00 
p.m. 

CFRN Edmonton; 
3:45 p.m. 


CFGP Grande Prairie; Sunday, 2:30- 
2:45 p.m. 


Saturday, 3:30- 
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Report on Common Errors 
on 1946 High School Examination 






Papers 


In compliance with a request made 
by the Alberta Teachers’ Association, 
the Department of Education made 
provision for a study of the most 
common errors and deficiencies found 
in eandidates’ answer papers in 
June, 1946. 

The chairman of each group was 
given the following typed directive 
the first week of marking, 1946: 
“The chairman of each marking 
group is asked to prepare a state- 
ment naming the errors or deficiencies 
which, in the opinion of the group, 
have been most noticeable ‘in the 
candidates’ answer papers.. The in- 
tent is to improve the teaching by 
directing the attention of teachers to 
topics or activities that (judging by 
the answers of candidates) are not 
adequately stressed.” 

The summaries submitted by the 
chairman of the various groups have 
been studied by a committee of the 
High School and University Matricu- 
lation Examinations Board, and a 
digest of these summaries, prepared 
for publication in The A.T.A. Mag- 
azine, appears below. 

It is to be noted that not all the 
summaries are of equal value to the 
teachers of the various subjects. 
This is to be expected since some 
subjects, particularly the mathe- 
matics and sciences, are more ob- 
jective in content and the common 
errors are more easily specified. The 
general type of errors such as 
are found particularly in English 
Language and Literature are listed 
first, followed by a summary for 
such subjects as were sufficiently 
specific as to be of definite value to 
teachers. 

In making this study available to 
teachers, the Department of Educa- 
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tion wishes to avoid overemphasis on 
any section of, the curriculum or 
division of a course. The inferences 
to be drawn from this report relate 
only to the 1946 examination papers, 
and can have no special reference 
to any future examinations. 


General Errors 


1. Candidates are not taught to fol- 
low instructions. Very fre- 
quently they use numbers where 
letters are required, or vice versa. 

2. Vocabularies are below a good 
Grade XII standard and spelling 
is poor. 

3. Candidates do not take sufficient 
time to determine the precise 
meaning of each question. 

4, There is a serious weakness in 
grammar which affects both Eng- 
lish and foreign language sub- 
jects. 


Algebra 


1. Many students showed an_in- 
ability to express answers in 
terms of the nearest tenth. 

2. A definite study of the quad- 
ratic should be made, stressing 
completing the squares and read- 
ing roots with a proper under- 
standing of the meaning of roots, 
factoring and co-ordinates. 

3. The meaning of the word “ratio” 
and the simplifying of ratios 
needs emphasis. 

4. The work of rationalization 
shows very little carry-over from 
Algebra 1 and should receive 
attention. 

5. Indices are not well understood. 
Fractional and negative indices 
should be periodically reviewed. 

6. Finding the limits of fractional 
functions continues to be poorly 
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handled. Fractional processes 
are not clearly understood. 
The work on differentiation and 
integration, particularly of 
powers and roots of compounds, 
is very weak. 

students still confuse 
“average gradient” with dy/dx. 
This is capable of clarification. 
Permutations and combinations, 
particularly the former, should 
be stressed. 

Mensuration problems are still 
poorly handled. 

The general idea of functionality 
involving the use of variables 
needs much attention. The work 
in sketching graphs and solving 
graphically indicates a weak con- 
cept of these ideas. 


Biology 


practice in 
biology is needed. 


drawing in 


. There appears to be little time 


spent in practical experiments and 
demonstrations and too much 
emphasis on textbook study. 


3. More emphasis on photosynthesis 


and respiration is needed. 


. Answers dealing with symbiotic 


bacteria were poorly done. The 
importance of the nitrogen cycle 
in agriculture should be stressed. 
confuse hormones 
and. enzymes. 


Chemistry 


. More drill on formulae and equa- 


tions is desirable, with special 
emphasis on ionic equations. 


. Answers to question 9(b) re- 


vealed the necessity for more drill 
on mathematical chemistry. The 
appendices in both the Chemistry 
1 text and the Chemistry 2 text 
should receive greater emphasis. 


. Students reveal weakness in prob- 


lems dealing with percentage. 


French 


. Pupils will never write sentences 


properly until 


verb. 


they master the 
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There was evidence of great weak- 
ness in pronunciation and liaison. 
Many got zero on question 6. 


. In sight reading it is more im- 


portant to teach children to get 
the gist of the passage. Indivi- 
dual words are then of less im- 
portance. 


. Sentence structure is weak. 
. Results in question 4 indicate that 


teachers are not emphasizing suf- 
ficiently the particular use of each 
of the three tenses, the Imperfect, 
the Past Indefinite and the Past 
Definite. 


Latin 


The serious weakness of a great 


number of candidates in both Eng- 
lish and Latin grammar was reflected 
in their answers by a continuous mis- 
use of Voice, Tense, Accusative-in- 
finitive constructions, Sequence and 
all the Cases. 


ms 


Physics 


A lack of knowledge of the exact 
meanings of words was in evi- 
dence, particularly in the case of 
technical terms such as Conduct- 
ance, Capacity, Dyne, etc. 


. Students do not know the exact 


meanings of formulae because of 
carelessness or lack of under- 
standing of the precise meaning 
of the cymbols used. 


. Many think that an E.M.F. always 


results in a current; a clearer dis- 
tinction shouldbe made in teach- 
ing this point. 


- In question No. 49 many students 


did not seem to know how to use 
specific gravity to find the weight 
of an object from its volume. 
Greater accuracy and neatness in 
the drawing of diagrams is 
desirable. 

Students should be taught to 
examine their answers to see if 
they appear reasonable as a check 
to the accuracy of their work. 
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Social Studies 


1. More practice is needed in the 
interpretation of graphs. There 
is a lack of observation and reason- 
ing ability to account for changes 
in curves. 

2. Students display a lack of knowl- 
edge of earlier forms of govern- 
ment and do not know the precise 
meaning of Responsibile Gov- 
ernment. 

8. Candidates showed a lack of 
knowledge of Great Circle loca- 
tions on a Polar projection. 

4. In the field of economics there 
seemed to be a lack of knowledge 
and reasoning ability. 


Trigonometry 

1. Answers are not expressed to a 
specified number of decimal 
places, or to the nearest degree or 
nearest foot as directed in the 
problem. 

2. Students neglect to attach to their 
answers the appropriate unit of 
measurement, e.g., foot, degree, 
etc. 

8. Checking of answers is very often 
not done intelligently. In one 
problem which called for a scale 
drawing as a check, many students 





attempted to adapt the figure to 

their answers, regardless of re- 

sults. 

4. In the problem in navigation the 
majority of students gave the 
wrong wind direction, i.e., they 
gave the reciprocal wind direc- 
tion. 

5. In general the answers indicated 
a weakness in the following 
topics: 

(a) Completing the square of an 
expression. 

(b) Meaning of radian measure. 

(c) Theory of logarithms. 

(d) Proving identities. 

(e) Finding the equation of a 
locus. 

(f) Solving trigonometrical equa- 
tions. 

(g) Knowing and using the equa- 
tions of conic sections, espe- 
cially when the centre or ver- 
tex is not at the origin. 

(h) Meaning of the modulus of 
a scale. 

(i) Use of logarithmic and trig- 
onometrical tables. In trig- 
onometrical tables errors oc- 
curred when students worked 
backwards using mean dif- 
ferences, rather than for- 
ward. 


Report on Common Errors Found in 
the 1946 Grade IX Examination 
Papers 


The following is a brief summary 
compiled from reports of the Grade 


IX sub-examiners who evaluated the 
1946 final examinations. Many points, 
particularly where duplication was 
observed, have not been repeated It 
is hoped that this statement of the 
weaknesses revealed may be of some 
value to teachers who are preparing 
Grade IX pupils for the 1947 tests. 
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. Literature 


In many cases students were not 
skilled in following the directions. 
This was true in nearly all questions. 
Where prose selections were of con- 
siderable length, comprehension was 
weak. Vocabulary questions gave 
pupils a good deal of difficulty, and 
it was felt that more work should be 
done with vocabulary’ exercises. 
Copying sentences correctly from the 
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examination paper, and expressing 
ideas in single sentences, were fea- 
tures of sentence work that showed 
weaknesses. 
Language 

It appeared here that the old ques- 
tion of grammar was again in the 
forefront. Little seemed to be known 
about the parts of speech, and less 
about subordinate clauses. Punctua- 
tion was often incorrect and fre- 
quently entirely omitted. Committee 
reports and letter writing need at- 
tention.- Often pupils were not able 
to take suggested outline material 
and write intelligible paragraphs. In 
many cases the pupils merely 
changed the order of the sentences 
in the outline. 


Social Studies 


The Social Studies paper showed 
many weakenesses in English. Failure 
to write complete sentences was 
noted in expressing ideas where full 
sentences were required. The habit 
of using short answer forms in tests 
during the year may have been partly 
the cause of this, as it was not so 
noticeable in the essay question. 
Spelling was generally poor. This 
applied not only to technical words 
but also to many common ones. Many 
pupils seemed to possess a greater 
knowledge of foreign countries than 
of their own, and increased emphasis 
on map work and economic geography 
related to Canada is_ evidently 
needed. 


Mathematics 


Pupils did better in Algebra than 
in Geometry. While many errors in 
algebraic questions were due to care- 
lessness, nevertheless pupils were 
weak in attempting to set down clear 
concise steps in geometric proofs. 
Ratio and locus problems were 
understood by very few pupils. In 
Algebra, the purpose of brackets was 
not known by many students and 
attempts to place the brackets any 
and everywhere were quite common. 
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Perhaps through a sense of hurry 
much work was left unchecked. In 
the problem work, steps were left 
out and pupils showed lack of ap- 
preciation of good and accepted pro- 
cedures. 
Science 

While the quality of answers 
in the science papers was generally 
satisfactory, it was evident that in 
the essay questions, spelling, punc- 
tuation (particularly the use of the 
comma), limited vocabularies, lack 
of agreement between subject and 
predicate, and between pronoun 
and antecedent were again some 


of the weaknesses. In _ sentence 
organization for the essay, it 
was found that faulty sentence 


structure was the outstanding Eng- 
lish weakness of Grade IX students. 
The primary cause of this weakness 
was the failure of students to grasp 
the need for sentence structure, and 
the importance of the subordination 
of ideas. Consequently, many essays 
consisted of short simple sentences, 
many of which could have been in- 
cluded in well-organized complex 
sentences. Indefinite pronoun refer- 
ence was frequently responsible for 
lack of unity in many essays. 

Susan, arriving home after her 
first morning at school, was asked 
by her mother: ‘‘Well, dear, how do 
you like your teacher?” 

“T don’t like her, Mother,’ came 
the unexpected response. 

“Why is that?” asked the fond 
parent. 

“Well, Mother,” replied Susan, 
“she doesn’t know very much and 
she even tells lies.” 

“Now, now, Susan! You mustn’t 
say such things.” 

“But it’s true, Mother. The teacher 
can’t know very much because she 
did nothing but ask us questions. 
And, Mother, when we came into the 
room she told us to sit down for the 
present—and we didn’t get one all 
morning.” 
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Extra Pay for Extra Work.... 


(Reprinted, in part, from The American Teacher, November, 1946) 


HE Minneapolis Board of Educa- 


tion recently adopted a schedule 
of pay for extra-curricular and over- 
time work, a definition of the school 
day, and a uniform policy of assign- 
ing teachers to extra work. An un- 
usual feature on the plan adopted by 
the Board is that the teacher has 
three choices in regard to extra- 
curricular work: 

(1) He may refuse the extra work 
without in any way affecting his 
status. 

(2) He may accept the extra 
work and receive extra pay accord- 
ing to a definite schedule. 

(3) He may choose, instead of 
extra pay, a reduction in the amount 
of regular work assigned. 

The plan includes the following 
additional provisions: 

(1) An extra-curricular activity is 
defined as any assigned activity 
which extends beyond the school day. 

(2) The school day for secondary 
school teachers is defined as extend- 
ing from 8:00 a.m. to 3:45 p.m., 
during which time teachers may be 
assigned to work without extra 
compensation. 






(3) Secondary school teachers are 
assured one free period for prepara- 
tion and a 30-minute uninterrupted 
lunch period daily. 

(4) Only defined and assigned 
activities are granted extra com- 
pensation. 


(5) Each person who receives com- 
pensation for extra duties must carry 
the standard load of class and extra- 
class assignments (five classes and a 
home-room or its equivalent). 

(6) The program of activities is 
drawn up by the building principal 
and must be approved by the office 
of the Superintendent of Schools, 
and must follow the pattern adopted 
by the Board of Education. 

(7) Compensation for extra work 
is certified by the building principal 
and paid by the Board of Education 
office. 

(8) No teacher may be granted 
extra pay outside this schedule. 

(9) Where variable compensation 
is allowed for extra work, the 
amount paid shall be determined by 
consultation of principal and teacher 
with the approval of the office of 
the Superintendent of Schools. 


SCHEDULE OF COMPENSATION 


Directors of intramural activities 
Yearbook 

Class play directors 

Locker management 

Debate 


Music performances (5 per semester limit) 


Newspaper (10 per semester) 


Stage crew director—rehearsal or performance 


Football coach 
1st assistant 
2 other assistants 
Basketball coach 
Assistant 
Baseball coach 
Track coach 
Minor sports coach 
Faculty manager 
Equipment manager 
Service assignments—afternoon 
evening 





$50.- $200 per semester 
$150 

$100 

$100 

$100 

$15 each 

$15 each 

$10 each 

$350 
$200 
$100 
$300 
$150 
$200 
$200 
$50 - $100 
$50 - $100 
$50 - $100 
$4 each 
$6 each 
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D. L. SHORTLIFFE 


Edmonton 


x 


The MATH -SCI Corner 


HELEN MORRISON 
Calgary 


X 


Contributions may be sent to D. L. Shortliffe, Victoria High School, 
Edmonton, or to Miss Helen Morrison, Rideau Park School, Calgary. 


N.B.—We publish the following 
communication from Mr. Thatcher, 
Fork Lake. We invite comment. 

Fork Lake School, 
Fork Lake, Alberta, 
December 13, 1946. 


Mr. D. L. Shortliffe, 
Victoria High School, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


Dear Mr. Shortliffe: 


In the December issue of The 
A.T.A. Magazine, I noted that some 
have difficulty in overcoming the 
tendency in pupils to make wrong use 
of the equality sign in problems in- 
volving denominate numbers. 

My method takes quite a bit of 
drilling, but I feel that the results 
justify the labor expended. 

Perhaps readers of The 4A.T.A. 
Magazine, would care to try my meth- 
od on their long-suffering pupils. 

I find it not overly difficult to make 
this method a habit with my pupils. 
They like the challenge of it. 


Yours truly, 
Arthur G. Thatcher. 


The arithmetic problem. 
Given: (a) Dimensions of a bin. 
(b) Cubic capacity of one 
bushel of grain. 
(c) Cash value of one bushel 
of grain. 
To find the value of the grain 
when the bin is filled flush. 
I work with equivalent and repre- 
sentative values, thus: 
1 mile is equivalent to 5280 feet. 
1 bushel is represented by 1% cubic 
feet of bin space. 
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Now, 1 mile 
5280 feet 
Similarly, 1 bushel 
1% cubic feet 


In expressing a common fraction as 
a percentage fraction, I teach thus: 


is unity. 


is unity. 


Express % as a fraction having 
100 as denominator. 
The method: 


144x100 25 
equals or 25% 
0 








Here the fraction % does not 
change value, but it DOES change its 
appearance. 

I have used the fact that any num- 
ber multiplied by unity remains of the 
same value, since 100/100 equals 
unity. 

Above, I have expressed unity in 
two ways, easily understood by my 
pupils. 

Applying this principle in the ex- 
ample quoted at the beginning, I do 
this: 

1 bushel $ .70 
8x6x10 cubic feet x —————— x 
1% cu.ft. 1 bu. 

Now I cancel the WORDS, simplify 
the numbers, and the result is in 
dollars and cents. 

Care must be taken to get the 
proper arrangement of the words, as, 
obviously, the unity fractions may be 
inverted. Something in the numerator 
must cancel something in the deno- 
minator, leaving the desired denomin- 
ations in the numerator, or denomin- 
ator, or both. 
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As a simple example, let us express 
60 m.p.h. in ft. per sec.: 
60 miles 5280 feet 1 hour 


x ——— x ——_——_ 
1 hour 1 mile 3600 sec. 
equals 88 feet per second. 

When pupils grasp this method, 
they do not put the equality sign in 
until they are satisfied that they 
have the correct residual words in the 
numerator and denominator after can- 
celling. The term WORD includes 
word signs, as $ for dollars, etc. 


On Ice 
By Allan C. MacNeish 
This is part of an article printed 


in the March, 1941, copy of the 
C-I-L Oval 


E demand for security from un- 


timely thaws, to lengthen the 
playing season and provide more com- 
fort to onlookers resulted in the intro- 
duction of the artificial ice arena. 
The first artificial ice hockey arena 
was constructed at Vancouver, B. C., 
in 1907. This allowed the players to 
start about two months earlier than 
usual, and continue playing after the 
early March thaw. It resulted in the 
creation of a real community centre, 
satisfactorily heated, and with com- 
fortable seating arrangements. The 
ice surface was designed so that it 
could be readily converted into an 
iceless sports arena for boxing, wrest- 
ling and tennis, or for any other com- 
munity gathering. The ice was thaw- 
ed, the water removed, then the floor 
boarded to take about 2,500 extra 
seats. 


Modern arenas are designed to pro- 
vide the utmost comfort for the 
spectators—comforts which in no way 
interfere with the simple icing re- 
quirements. This truly remarkable 
achievement may be better measured 
when we view the conditions: heat 
from the many hundreds or thou- 
sands of spectators, heat from the 
illuminations giving a total of 30,000 
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to 42,000 watts, and the many heaters 
or radiators extending throughout 
the building and located at times 
close to the ice surface. Yet a suit- 
able ice surface can be made, thawed 
out, and re-made in a modern arena 
as often as four times a day, if so 
required. 

In the average hockey arena the 
ice surface may be from 80 to 90 
feet wide, from 180 to 200 feet long, 
and rounded at each end. The ice 
surface is produced and maintained 
at the proper temperature—which is 
very important—by a series of cool- 
ing pipe coils extending from end to 
end of the playing surface. These 
cooling coils are spaced at about 4%4- 
inch centres, are about 1%4-inch dia- 
meter, and may have a total length 
of from eight to ten miles. They are 
laid on a gravel foundation and pack- 
ed in with more gravel and sand; al- 
though in some of the larger arenas, 
such as the Toronto Maple Leaf 
Gardens, the pipes are covered with 
concrete and terrazzo. 


It is here that the prime medium 
for success comes into play. This 
cooling medium, ammonia, with its 
high heat-absorbing capacity expands 
from a liquid to a gas in travelling 
through a series of coils, absorbing 
heat from the surrounding brine in 
which the ammonia coils are located. 
It is this physical phenomenon of @ 
chemical absorbing heat in changing 
from a liquid to a gas which is the 
basis for practically all refrigeration 
with which we are familiar today. 

A circulating pump carries the cold 
brine into a header where it is dis- 
tributed to each of the pipe coils on 
the arena floor. The warmed brine 
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(usually only one or two degrees 
warmer than when it entered the 
arena surface) returns to the tank or 
cooler containing the ammonia coils 
and the process starts all over again. 
The brine is customarily made of 
calcium chloride and water which will 
not freeze at temperatures required 
for a good ice surface. 

The freezing equipment can be 
regulated to meet a variety of cooling 
requirements from full load on a 
warm evening, or when the ice sur- 
face is first being made, down to 
partial load when less refrigeration 
is required. 


This system is very carefully 
engineered and operated. Shut-off 
valves are provided in each pipe coil 
to regulate exactly the flow of cold 
brine, and the temperature of the 
brine is maintained within very close 


“I’m sorry that other engagements 
prevent my attending your charity 
concert, but I shall be with you in 
spirit.”’ 

“That’s fine! Where would you 
like your spirit to sit? We have 
tickets for half a dollar, a dollar 
and two dollars.” 





The moving picture usherette was 
in the dentist’s chair. 

“Now, miss,” asked the dentist, 
“which tooth is giving you all the 
trouble?” 

“Second from the left in the bal- 
cony,” she replied. 





The young husband wired home 
from his new job, saying, ‘Made 
foreman—feather in my cap.” 

A few weeks later he sent the 
following message. “Made manager 
—another feather in my cap.” 

His third telegram read, “‘Fired— 
send money for train fare.’ 

His wife-unfeelingly replied, “Use 
feathers and fly home.” 
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_ limits. It is essential that the ice 





surface be not too cold, as that would 
make the ice too brittle; or not too 
warm, which would allow the ice to 
melt, In making up the ice surface 
much care is exercised to produce 
a smooth, even surface. This is usual- 
ly accomplished by applying a fine 
spray of warm water on the ice sur- 
face, especially at the rough edges 
near the boards. To thaw out the sys- 
tem, a warm brine may be circulated 
through the pipe coils under the rink 
surface, causing rapid defrosting. 


Today a modern community audi- 
torium with its rink of artificial ice 
is a matter of civic pride, and even 
small centres, with a population of 
5,000, can boast of such a building 
where the local sports enthusiasts can 
have their fun and their exercise on 
ice. 


Superintendent: “For this job we 
want a responsible man.” 

Applicant: “That’s me. Wherever 
I have worked, if anything went 
wrong they told me I was responsi- 
ble.” 





She had begged her husband for 
months to have his picture taken. 
At last he decided to go through the 
agony, but when the proofs arrived, 
she exclaimed in horror, “Oh, there’s 
only one button on your coat.” 

“Thank heaven,” he said, “you’ve 
noticed it at last.” 





Normal School Instructor: Can 
you imagine anything worse than a 
man without a country? 

Pert Young Thing: Yes, a country 
without a man. 





When asked to give a definition 
for an adult little Tommy replied: 
“An adult is a person who has stop- 
ped growing at both ends but is still 
growing in the middle.” 
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Local News 


TO SECRETARIES AND PRESS CORRES- 
rONDENTS NOT HEARD FROm: 

Please let us have the mames and ad- 
dresses of your Local and Sub-local officers, 
noting which of these has custody of your 
official charter er certificate. 

For publication in any issue of the Maga- 
zine, press reports should be received by 
A.T.A. office not later than the 20th of the 
preceding month. Please limit length of 
items to 75-100 words. 


ALIX - MIRROR 

The reorganization meeting of the Alix ~ 
Miror Sub-local was held in the Mirror 
School on November 27. The following slate 
of officers was elected: : 

President, Mr. Newton, Tees; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. Ruges, Mirror; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Mr. Gilbert, Mirror; Councillors, Mr. 
Dick and Mr. Newton. 

Mr. Newton reported on the 
meeting at Lacombe, and _ the 
salary schedule. 

The next meeting is to be held in Mirror 
on January 15, the program for the meet- 
ing to be arranged by the Mirror staff. 


BEISEKER 


A reorganization meeting of the Beiseker 
Sub-local was held in Beiseker High School 
on Thursday, October 24, with nine mem- 
bers present. The following officers were 
elected of 1946-47: President, Mr. Plante; 
Vice-President, Miss Long; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Miss E. Rosenau; Press-Correspondent, 
Jean L. Campbell. It was decided to hold 
meetings the third Thursday of each month, 
the November meeting being at the home 
of Mrs. Velker. The subject of the next 
meeting will be “primary seatwork,” a dis- 
cussion to be led by Miss Weisgerber. Fol- 
lowing the meeting, lunch was served in 
the Home Economics recom by the Beiseker 
teachers. 


CLOVER BAR 


Clover Bar Sub-local was entertained by 
its new President, Mrs. Clink, at her apart- 
ment on the evening of November 16. A 
good sprinkling of members and their 
friends took advantage of this hospitality. 
A series of tests of skill in mental and 
physical gymnastics formed the piece of 
the evening. Mr. Bell accompanied some 
community singing with his guitar. Lunch 
concluded a pleasant social get-together. 

The Sub-local meets regularly at the 
Masonic Temple on the first Saturday of 
each month, except January, when the sec- 
ond Saturday has been chosen. 


COALDALE 


The second meeting of the Coaldale Sub- 
local finally got under way on December 2. 
Twenty-six members were present from Coal- 
dale, Readymade, Hardieville and McNally. 
The proposed single basic salary was dis- 
cussed. Highlights of the Convention were 
also discussed. At the conclusion of the dis- 
cussion, the following motion was passed. 
That this Sub-local express its appreciation 
of the work done by the Lethbridge Local in 
providing accommodation and_ entertain- 
ment for the Convention. Refreshments were 
served by the McNally staff. 
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CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


A.T.A, Local 64 is the Local whose mem- 
bers are all teachers in the Correspondence 
School Branch, Department of Education. 
The present membership is 86. On November 
29, the Correspondence School Branch Local 
held a supper meeting in Christ Church 
Parish Hall. Entertainment was provided by 
the presentation of a musical skit entitled 
Nellie and the Captain, written and produced 
by Doris Berry. Those taking part were 
Doris Berry, Mary Dunnigan, Lynn Hopkins, 
Nancy Thompson, Marie Viens and Helen 
Hagen. 

Mr. Frank Page, past president of the 
Local, introduced the guests, Mr. Melsness, 
Provincial President of the A.T.A., and Mr. 
Eric Ansley, General Secretary-Treasurer of 
the A.T.A. 

The following new executive of the Local 
64 were then installed: 

President, Nancy Thompson; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Jean Fitzsimmons; Secretary, Elizabeth 
Carson; Treasurer, Jessie Wetmore; High 
School representative, Alice Stephenson; 
Intermediate representative, William Sele- 
zinka; Elementary’ representative, Ruby 
MacRae. 

The new president then took charge of 
the meeting. The secretary read letters to 
the Local from former members, Mrs. Helen 
Hanson, now principal at Bruderheim, and 
Mr. Roy Fraser, principal at Provost. 

The president then called on Mr. Melsness, 
who brought greetings to the Local, and 
Mr. Eric Ansley, the speaker of the eve- 
ning. Mr. Ansley stressed the seriousness 
of the teacher shortage in Alberta, and 
praised the foresight of the Department of 
Education in establishing the Correspond- 
ence School Branch. 

After a brief discussion by the members, 
the president thanked Mr. Ansley for his 
address. The meeting closed at 7:45 with 
God Save The King. 


DERWENT 


On Saturday, December 14, the Derwent 
Sub-local met in Derwent School with nine 
members present. There was a lively dis- 
cussion on Writing, led by Miss Schur; fol- 
lowed by an interesting talk on Difficulties 
of Supervisors, by Mr. Kalynchuk. A report 
was given by our Councillor, Mr. Nekolai- 
chuk, and a vigorous discussion followed, 
particularly with regard to Festival matters. 
Mrs. Nekolaichuk was elected as member of 
the Festival committee. The next meeting is 
to be held at Derwent on January 25 at 2 
p.m. The speakers for the afternoon will 
be Miss Rozko and Mr. Grasiuk. At the close 
of the meeting, the members enjoyed a talkie 
shown by Mr. Rober, after which ° tasty 
lunch was served at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Chrapko. 


DIDSBURY 


A reorganization meeting of the Didsbury 
Sub-local was held on Dec. 7 in the Dids- 
bury High School. Eight members were 
present. Acting chairman, Mr. H. Stiles 
declared the meeting open for the election 
of officers, Miss C. Wilson acted as Secre- 
tary. Mr. Herb Stiles was elected as presi- 
dent; Miss C. Wilson, as Secretary-Treas- 
urer; Mr. W. Stauffer, as Vice-President; 
Mr. Dunlop, as Local Councillor; and Miss 
G. Brownell, as Press Correspondent. The 
second Saturday afternoon of every month 
was set aside for future meetings of the 
Sub-local. It was decided to ask Mr. Wig- 
gins to speak at the next meeting in Dids- 
bury on January 11, on the duties of a 
District Representative, and the va'ue of 
Sub-locals as a part of the Provincial or- 
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ganization. It was also agreed that the 
Primary teachers should be asked to bring 
in for display samples of illustrative ma- 
terial and suggestions that might be help- 
ful to fellow teachers. At the close of the 
meeting, the members attended a delightful 
tea served by the members of the Knox 
United Church W.A. in the basement of the 
United Church. 


DRUMHELLER 

The November meeting of the Drumheller 
Sub-local was held in the Home Economics 
room of the Drumheller School on Wednes- 
day, Nov. 20, starting at 7 p.m. Various 
methods of increasing the attendance at 
these meetings were discussed. Due to the 
fact that the next meeting date was in the 
week before Christmas Day, and many mem- 
bers would be extremely busy at that time, 
it was decided to cancel the December 
meeting. 


E. I. D. 


The E. I. D. Local held its second meeting 
of the current school year in Brooks, Al- 
berta, on Dec. 7, 1946. At the first meeting, 
during the Fall Convention in Calgary the 
following executive was elected: Mr. F. M. 
Riddle, Bassano, President; Mr. J. M. Walls, 
Brooks, Vice-President; Miss Doris Davis, 
Gem, Secretary; Councillors: Miss E. Thomp- 
son, Brooks, and Mr. P. Hurley, Gem. This 
Executive was present at the meeting in 
the Brooks Dormitory. During the meeting 
it was decided to reorganize the Sub-lecals 
in the same zones as last year. These Sub- 
locals are to organize hockey teams—Mid- 
get, age 16 and under—within thei own dis- 
tricts to play against each other. Plans were 
made for a Field Day to be held next 
Spring. 


GALAHAD 
The Galahad High School was the scene 
an enjoyable evening recently when 
teachers of Forestburg, Galahad and Alli- 
ance met for their monthly Sub-local meet- 
ing. The discussion centred on the Killam 
A.T.A. rally to take place here in the 
New Year. Mr. Birdsell provided entertain- 
ment by showing two films. This was fol- 
lowed by three tables of whist, with prizes 
going to Mrs. Mallet, of Alliance, and Mr. 
Ewasiuk, of Forestburg. 


GLEICHEN - CLUNY 

A meeting of the Gleichen - Cluny Sub- 
local was held in the Cluny High School on 
November 8. Mr. J. Wright was re-elected 
President. The election of new officers was 
as follows: Secretary-Treasurer, Miss C. 
Doyle; Press-Correspondent, Miss I. Carell. 
The agenda for the coming year was dis- 
cussed. The meeting was adjourned, after 
which lunch was served by the Cluny 
public school teachers. 


GRANDE PRAIRIE 


The December monthly meeting of the 
Grande Prairie Sub-local was held in the 
Montrose School, December 7. Plans for the 
Musical Festival were discussed. It was de- 
cided that if the teachers cared to make a 
choice of films they would like to have 
shown in their schools, they should do so. 
The choices should be sent to Miss Made- 
leine Russill, Box 1807. It was decided not to 
hold a meeting in January, as most of the 
teachers would not be back from their 
Christmas vacation. The February meeting 
is to be held in St. Joseph’s Academy. The 
teachers were entertained by a very inter- 
esting technicolored film called, “The Peace 
River Country.” 
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GRASSWOLD 


The organization meeting of the Grass- 
wold Sub-local was held in Rockyford High 
School on October 10. Thirteen members 
were present. The slate of officers were 
elected as follows: President, Miss Ambrey; 
Vice-President, Mr. Finbow; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss Gimbel; Councillor, Miss 
Olsen. It was decided to hold meetings on 
the second Thursday of every month. 


HAIRY HILL 


A very successful meeting of the New 
Hairy Hill Sub-local was held on Dec. 6, at 
8:30 p.m. Ten members were present. There 
was a discussion on the topic of “School 
Festivals.” Mrs. Helen Grekul was elected as 
committee representative. Mr. N. Grekol, of 
Hairy Hill, then gave an address, entitled, 
“The Challenge of Leisure.” This was fol- 
lowed by a lengthy discussion. It was then 
decided that the next meeting should be held 
on Jan. 10, a cordial welcome being extended 
to all out-of-town teachers. The evening 
was brought to a close with the serving of 
a delicious lunch at the home of Mrs. S. 
Tkachuk. 


HINES CREEK 


The first meeting of the Hines Creek 
Sub-local was held November 23 in Hines 
Creek. Since this was the first meeting 
of the year, officers and members of the 
executive were elected. Mr. Wm. Rourke 
was nominated President, Helen A. Burke 
as Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Shepherd as 
Vice-President. As there are not many 
members in our Sub-local, it was decided 
that the Secretary-Treasurer would also be 
Press Correspondent. 

A discussion followed concerning the 
“Electoral Vote.” 

Our next meeting is to be held early in 
January. 


HOLDEN 


The Holden Local met at Holden on No- 
vember 21, with ten members present. One 
Sub-local submitted a suggestion that the 
Central Festival replace the present Festival 
concert. It was felt that music, especially, 
was dying out and that the Central Festival 
with its competition would assist in the re- 
vival of music in the schools. Considerable 
discussion followed pro and con. Proposed 
salary changes were discussed. The group 
unanimously approved that all meetings be 
held in Holden. 





The Holden Sub-local met in the school 
library on December 6. Eleven members 
were present. The members decided to take 
turns at writing letters. to be published in 
the local paper, in which matters pertaining 
to schools would be reviewed. The next 
meeting, January 10, is an “At Home” for 
all parents. Mr. Wm. Brushett is in charge 
of the program ard Mesdames Hutchison 
and Magneson are lunch conveners. 


INNISFAIL 


The December meeting of the Innisfail 
West Sub-local was held on Dec. 3, at the 
home of Mr. Wm. Mewha, Markerville, with 
seven teachers and our Superintendent. Mr. 
Barnes, present. After the reading of the 
minutes, Councillor W. R. Sloan reported on 
the main events of the Divisional Board 
Meeting at Rocky on Nov. 23. The Board 
hope the basic minimum will be raised to 
$1150 on the salary schedule. There will be 
another meeting of the Executive in Rocky 
in January. Miss Sveinson gave us some sug- 
gestions which she had found helpful in 
Silent Reading. Mr. Barnes distributed 
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MUSIC FOR ALL and ALL OCCASIONS 


All School Musical Requirements 
Victor Records, Rhythm Band Instru- 


ments and Music. 


FISHER’S MUSIC SUPPLY 


130 - 8th Ave. West CALGARY 
(8 Doors East Bank of Montreal) 





Teacher Rating Scales and discussed them 
with us. The results and use of the Calgary 
Achievement Tests in our schools was also 
discussed. At the close of the meeting, Mrs. 
Mewha served a tasty lunch. 


KATHYRN - IRRICANNA 


Reorganization of the Kathyrn-Irricanna 
Sub-local took place at Kathyrn on October 
29. The following slate of officers was 
elected for the year 1946 - 47: President, 
Mr. L. Wordman, Kathyrn; Vice-President, 
Miss Marion Hayes, Kathyrn; Secretary- 
Treasurer and Councillor, Mr. N. J. Kara- 
teew; Press Correspondent, Miss Myrtle 
Wynder, Keoma. 

Plans for a meeting to be held at Irri- 
canna were discussed and an open-forum 
discussion of school administrative prob- 
lems brought the evening to a close. Lunch 
was served at the home of Mr. L. Wordman. 


LAC LA BICHE 


The first meeting of the Lac La Biche Sub- 
local was held on Nov. 9. The speakers for 
the afternoon were Sister Blais, who spoke 
on the Integrated Activities, and Mr. Chute, 
who spoke on Reading Deficiencies. Both of 
these talks were interesting and suggestive. 
Among other matters discussed was the 
possibility of having a bulletin sent out to 
the teachers. This would include sprigs 
from Sub-local talks, as well as seatwork 
and other such devices. Mrs. Joncas, Miss 
Kilar and Mr. Chute volunteered to work, in 
conjunction with Mr. Braughton, on the 
first edition of this bulletin. The meeting 
was adjourned, after which a delicious lunch 
was served by Mrs. Chute. 


LAC LA NONNE 


A meeting of the Lac La Nonne Sub-local 
was held in Lac La Nonne School on Sat- 
urday, November 23, at 2 p.m. At the sug- 
gestion of Miss Murphy, the next meeting 
will be held at her home. Mrs. Crawford 
served a delicious lunch at the close of the 
meeting. 


LETHBRIDGE 


Twenty-one teachers of the Lethbridge 
Northern Sub-local met at Picture Butte on 
Thursday, Nov. 28; teachers from Barrhill 
and Iron Springs attending in spite of zero 
temperatures and unfavorable roads. The 
main purpose of the meeting was to study 
the new salary schedule drawn up by the 
salary negotiating committee of the teachers 
of the Lethbridge School Division, and sub- 
mitted to the meeting by Miss McVeety, 
Lethbridge Northern representative on the 
committee, before its presentation to the 
Board. A second point of vital interest was 
brought up by the married women teachers. 
It dealt with income tax exemptions which 
are to apply to married women, where both 
husband and wife are receiving salaries, 
after January 1. At the conclusion of the 
meeting, the Picture Butte staff showed sev- 
eral very interesting reels of film, and served 
a delicious lunch, 
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MOUNT RUNDLE 


The Mount Rundle Local held a meeting 
in the Palliser Hotel on November 1. The 
following officers were elected for the com- 
ing year: President, Mr. Leavitt; Vice-Pres- 
idents, Mr. Thompson, Mr. Parkinson; Sec.- 
Treasurer, Miss N. Taggart; Councillors for 
the year: Mr. W. Gish, Mr. W. Alexander; 
Press Correspondent, Miss J. Anderson. The 
members of the Banff teaching staff have in- 
vited the members of the Local to Banff for 
their next meeting to be held in the new 
year. 


MYRNAM 

The second meeting of the Myrnam Sub- 
local was held in the New Myrnam School 
on Saturday afternoon, December 7. Fifteen 
members were present. A committee com- 
prised of two members, Mrs. Meronyk 
and Mr. Wm. Sakowsky, was elected to take 
eare of the ordering of films and the ar- 
ranging of a schedule for the rural motion- 
picture circuit. Mrs. Olga Chonko was elec- 
ted as a member of the festival committee. 
The program consisted of three interesting 
items—a talk on Community Economics by 
Mr. L. Lesevich, a questionnaire on Social 
Problems conducted by Mr. Wm. Taschuk, 
and a talk and demonstration on Puppetry 
by Mr. D. Stevens. After the meeting ad- 
journed, a delicious lunch was served at 
the home of Mrs. Danelovich. The next 
meeting is to be held on January 11th at 
Myrnam. 


OLDS 

The first meeting of the 1946-47 session 
of the Olds Local was held Wednesday, Nov. 
20, in the Didsbury High School. There were 
twelve members present in spite of severe 
weather. Several items of interest were dis- 
cussed. A resolution was passed regarding 
the work of supervisors in relation to Mu- 
sical Festivals. The Salary Negotiating Com- 
mittee are resuming communications with 
the Divisional Board. Altogether it was a 
very interesting meeting. A lunch was served 
in the Home Economics Room, with Miss 
Weiss very graciously superintending. The 
Sundre delegation arrived in time for lunch 
—tire trouble had intervened. 


PINCHER CREEK 

The monthly meeting of the Pincher Creek 
Local was held on December 7 in the Pincher 
Creek High School, with eleven members 
present. Suggestions were voiced for pro- 
grams for successive meetings. Mr. . 
Brown gave a brief report on a proposed 
salary schedule which had been received. 


PONOKA 


At an organization meeting of the Ponoka 
Sub-local, held in the school on Thursday, 
November 22, 1946, at 4:00 p.m., the fol- 
lowing slate of officers was elected: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Klein; Vice-President, Miss Hazel 
Clie; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Doreen 
Brown. 

The following salary negotiating commit- 
tee was also appointed: Mr. Galvin, Mrs. 
Richmond, and Mr. Brown. 


ROCHESTER-TAWATINAW 


The members of the Rochester-Tawatinaw 
Sub-local held their second meeting at 
Rochester School on November 16. Six mem- 
bers were present. The audio-visual aids 
were further discussed. An interesting round 
table discussion on teaching technique en- 
sued. The next meeting was to be held at 
Tawatinaw on December 14. 
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SPIRIT RIVER-RYCROFT 


‘The November meeting of the Spirit 
River-Rycroft Sub-local was held in_ Ry- 
croft at the home of Mrs. St. Jean. There 
were twelve members present. The main 
business of the meeting was the plans re- 
garding Social Studies Tests for our Divi- 
sion. Lunch was served by Mrs. St. Jean and 
Miss Herd. 


ST. MICHAEL 


Ten teachers attended the St. Michael 
Sub-local meeting held in Wostok (Rural) 
School on November 13, 1946. Mr. J. Puch- 
alik was elected Councillor. The members 
participated in a lively, informal discussion 
on items such as Christmas Concerts, Inter- 
mediate Salary Schedule, etc. The pleasant 
evening was brought to a close after the 
hospitable entertainment by Mr. and Mrs. 
A. Hushlak. This included a very delicious 
lunch and a game of whist, after which 
prizes were awarded to Mr. A. J. Petruk and 
Mr. Fediruk. 


STONY PLAIN 


The Executive of the Stony Plain Local 
held a meeting in the A.T.A. Offices, Ed- 
monton, on Saturday, Nov. 30, at 1:30 p.m. 
A lively discussion of the existing salary 
schedule took place. It was agreed that the 
salaries in this Division are far too low, and 
the meeting stressed that steps should be 
taken to bring them up. Two rather unusual 
cases pertaining to school matters that 
existed in the Division were brought to the 
attention of the meeting. First, there was the 
case of a teacher in the Division who had 
difficulty in obtaining a janitor. The Div- 
isional Board suggested that the Students’ 
Union arrange to do it, and granted per- 
mission to delay school opening from 9:30 
to 10:30. No change was made in the 
closing hour. The second case was one con- 
cerning a Correspondence Supervisor, who 
claimed that she actually taught, was in- 
spected and received a report. The next 
meeting, called for the purpose of discussing 
the salary schedule for the following year, 
was to be held on Dec. 21. 


STRATHMORE 


The members of the Strathmore Sub-local 
held their regular meeting in the teacher- 
age of Orange Valley School on Wednesday 
evening, Nov. 20. In spite of sub-zero 
weather, the attendance was very good. 
There was considerable discussion on the 
revision of the Prize List of the Strathmore 
School Fair. Committees were formed to 
consider the selection of more suitable sub- 
ject-matter for the Prize List, all reports to 
be submitted at the next meeting. The Con- 
cert held in connection with the School Fair 
was also the subject of discussion, as well 
as the Oratorical Contest held each year. 
The subject of Salary Schedules was intro- 
duced by Mr. Crowther. At the close of this 
discussion, some decisions had been reached 
in regard to desired changes. A talk on 
Chapter I of the book “On Education” was 
given in a capable and interesting way by 
Mr. Hiebert. There was some discussion on 
the topic presented. It was decided to hold 
the next meeting in Strathmore on January 
15, 1947. After the meeting, lunch was 
—— by Mrs. York, assisted by Mrs. Kim- 
mitt. 


SUNDRE 


The second meeting of the Sundre Sub- 
local was held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Dan Sandulak. The President, Mr. John 
Weir, reported to the assembled teachers 
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on matters discussed at the Local meeting 
held in Didsbury. 

The question of supervisors came up. We 
decided that with all due respect to the 
good supervisors, and full appreciation of 
the work they have been doing, they are 
without the proper training and therefore 
their presence in our schools tends to lower 
the educational standing of the Province. 
It was also decided that, were salaries what 
they should be, the profession would at- 
tract, rather than repel, the graduating 
high-school pupils. 

It was suggested that we ask every teach- 
er in the Division to write an individual 
letter to the Board stating that the salary 
schedule is much below the level necessary 
to keep teachers in the profession. As it 
now stands, many teachers are finding 
other better-paying positions. The inade- 
quacy of the present schedule was easily 
demonstrated when we deducted our usual 
expenses from the salary of a _ single 
teacher with one year’s experience. By the 
end of one year, she would be two-hundred 
dollars in the red. After four years’ experi- 
ence, she would have so improved her fi- 
nancisel status that she would be only sixty- 
five dollars per year behind. At this rate, 
she cannot afford the luxury of te*ching 
eni must find some means of making a 
living. 

This is the reason why Alberta will have 
even fewer teachers this year than before. 

The next meeting is to be held January 11 
at the home of Mr. John Weir, Sundre. 


TURNER VALLEY 


At a business meeting of the Turner Val- 
ley Local held in the Black Diamond Public 
School, December 2, a suggestion was made 
that the teachers contribute again to their 
Ruth Coultis Students’ Benefit Fund; and 
further, that the School District and Parent- 
Teacher Associations be approached to aid 
this fund. The two amendments to the By- 
laws of the A.T.A., as recommended by the 
Provincial Executive, were presented to the 
meeting and were approved. The chairman of 
the Salary Schedule Committee, Mr. 
Gould, Royalties, announced that a ques- 
tionnaire on the present salary schedule is 
to be circulated among the teachers of the 
Turner Valley District. The purpose of this 
questionnaire is to enable the committee to 
determine what changes should be made in 
the salary schedule. Miss Emma Hughson, 
President, was in the chair, 


TWO HILLS 

An Institute meeting of the Two Hills Sub- 
local was held at the Krasne school in the 
afternoon of Nov. 8. It being a very pleas- 
ant day, a fairly large number of teachers 
turned out. At this meeting it was decided to 
carry out a systematic remedial program 
in Language. Committees were formed to 
prepare diagnostic tests for each of the 
elementary grades. Following this, our Su- 
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perintendent, Mr. Hannochko, led a discus- 
sion centered around Enterprise teaching. 
He pointed out some of the flaws he had 
noticed in the schools. A delicious lunch, 
served by our genial host Mr. T. Soldan and 
his charming sisters, brought the afternoon 
to a close. 


VILNA - SPEDDEN 


The new executive of the Vilna-Spedden 
Sub-local, which was elected in September, 
is as follows: President, Mr. Shubert; Vice- 
President, Mrs. Zotek; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Miss N. Lewko; Social Conveners, Miss K. 
Haydak, Miss P. Komhyr; Press Corres- 
pondent, Miss A. Bodnar. 

The last meeting was held on December 6 
at 8:30 p.m. in Vilna School. Educational 
and enjoyable discussions about the Festival, 
and Language in Relation to Other Subjects, 
took place before and during the delicious 
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served by the Vilna teachers. For 
Vilna teachers had a 
The meeting ad- 


lunch 
entertainment the 
masquerade tap dance. 
journed at 12:30 p.m. 


WANHAM-BELLOY 

The first meeting of the Wanham-Belloy 
Sub-local was held in the South Slope School. 
Wanham, on Saturday, Oct. 26, with eleven 
members present. New officers for the year 
are: President, Mr. Russel; Vice-President, 
Mr. Parley; Secretary, Miss Prevost; Press 
Correspondent, Miss Ayling. A very inter- 
esting and helpful paper on “Music” was 
given by Sr. Colette—everyone enjoying the 
seale-singing practice. At the next meeting 
Miss Prevost will present a report on Social 
Activities in the lower grades. The music 
festival was the main topic of discussion. 
The next meeting was to be held on Sat- 
urday, Dec. 7, at 10:30 a.m. 
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